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My! How interesting 
teacher makes our geog- 
raphy lesson since her 
visit to Colorado. 


That is what the pupils will say, 
and instead of a commonplace 
affair, the lesson will be vitalized 
by pictures painted from memory, 
cf a happy mountain vacation. 


Go this summer and go on the 
Rock Island’s famous train — 


“Rocky Mountain Limited ” 


daily from Chicago. Other trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superb Dining Car Service 


Write today for interesting liter- 
ature explaining in detail what to 
see and do and the approximate 
cost. Excursion fares daily via 

Rock Island Lines after June 1st. 








VALPARAISO 


The University 


The Summer School 
is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 30th and will continue 
twelve weeks. uring this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work, There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


- Departments 
Preparatory, HighSchool, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce,Phonography and Type- 
writing, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Architecture, Man- 
ual Training, Agriculture, Expres- 
sion and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Art, Domestic Science, Phar- 
macy,Law, Medicineand Dentistry. 

Teachers 


will find an exceptional opportun- 
ity to combine work in the regular 


Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the 
idea of giving to every person the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within 
his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


INDIANA 


departments with such review 
work asthey may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
a course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


* 
Equipment 

The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the state Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for all 
grades of certificates. Special op- 
portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


Rock 
Island 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $26 to $41 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 
DPD E; NVE R THE GATEWAY TO 
9 NATIONAL PARKS 


38 Scenic Trips 
to The Mountains 


INCLUDING 14 ONE-DAY 
AUTO AND RAIL TRIPS 
FROM COOL, CLEAN DENVER 


See DENVER’S 


L. M. ALLEN, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Room 725, La Salle Station, Chicago 











FOR YOUR VACATION 
HEADQUARTERS SELECT 





Happy Vacation Party 
in DENVER’S NEW 
MOUNTAIN PARKS 


H 


the ROC 


NEW MOUNTAIN PARKS in 
f the Rockic t Denver door Visit t 
MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (ESTES nd your ck 
f 38 Auto, Rail, and Trolley scenic, MOUNTAIN CLI 

+s and CAMPING TRIPS, including 14 one-day trips f 


ver, that have made Colorado famous. Mountain Tr 


K\ 


. Low Railroad Rates 
FROM ALL POINTS 


Start in 
Summer 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE PICTURE BOOK 


‘One Day in DENVER’S 
NEW MOUNTAIN PARKS’”’ 
will be given an Illustrated Guide Book 


to ¢ 
] 


“See America.’ 
Colorado This 


Every visitor 
Denver s 


y w here 
there. Questions cheerfull 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


738 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


ya 
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Story Hour Readers 


© interested have teachers become in 

this live method of teaching children to 
read, that more than 3,000 teachers in 
New York alone have voluntarily given up 
a part of their Saturday holiday to attend 
demonstrations of the work. In Rochester, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and many ether cities 
and towns, hundreds of enthusiastic 
teachers have attended Story Hour con- 
ferences. 





When you know these delightful books 
with their much-loved Mother Goose rimes, 
their skilfully developed stories, their fas- 
cinating pictures, their Perception Cards 
with which teachers and pupils play inter- 
esting games, and their Chart, which is 
more beautiful, more complete and more 
adaptable than any other chart ever pub- 
lished, you understand why Story Hour 
Readers accomplish their remarkable 
results. ‘Seeing is believing.” 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 











‘The Perr Pictures 


Girl with Cat Sir Galahad 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


Use them as gifts at close of school. 

As aids in teaching language, literature, history, geography, 
they ars of great value. In making your teaching plans for next year, give 
Pictures a prominent place. They cost only 


ONE CENT EAC On paper, 54x 8. Assorted as cle 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 314. Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10 x 12 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Two Cents Each for 13 or more 


and Picture Study, 


for 25 or more. Postpaid 





Size 7 x 9. 

LARGE PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 
Price: 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. Size 22 x 28including the margin 
(After July 1, these pictures will be 90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. 
Order in June, even if you do not frame them until next fall.) 
Send 75 cents for this Sir Galahad, or for The Mill, Helping Hand, or End of Day 


Send 10 cents for one of the most beautiful School Souvenirs you ever saw 
(Usually we do not send less than three of these.) Then order for all your 


yupils. 
we THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


AWARDED FOUR Box 1, [lalden, 


GOLD MEDALS Mass, 











Good Color Work and Good Materials 
Go Together 


Bradley’s School Crayons 


VISILILIAILILLL A La 


Ecouomo 
PRESSED CRAYONS / 
NO. ¢B) 15 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSEITS* 
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ECONOMO is the name of the newest Bradley 
Crayons—two kinds, wax and hydro-pressed. These 
crayons are made in our own laboratories from the 
best materials obtainable. They are put up in unique 
box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that 
opens easily and closes tightly, keeping the crayons al- 
ways dry, free from dust and in perfect condition for use. 

The box may be retained and refilled with new 
crayons, bought in bulk at a much lower price than 
by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply 
of that color is purchased, thus making the set always 
complete without buying an entire new assortment. 


ECONOMO PRESSED CRAYONS, NO. 15 
Eight crayons, one each Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Violet, Brown and Charcoal Gray, in metal box, per box, $0.15 
In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors, 
per gross crayons, 1.50 
ECONOMO WAX CRAYONS NO. 10 
Eight crayons, same assortment as above, in metal box, 


per box, $0.10 
In bulk, 


any one color, or assorted colors, 
per gross crayons, .85 


BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS 

Have been adopted by more schools than all other 
kinds combined. Wherever the best in art work is 
attempted and accomplished, Bradley colors are used. 
There are no colors “just as good as Bradley’s” - 
there are no colors so universally used, or that give such 
universal satisfaction. 

Box B-1 is one of our most popular assortments, 
containing eight pans of semi-moist colors; superior 
grade of camel’s hair brush. Price, $0.30; mail- 
ing weight, 6 oz. 

Write for complete catalog of Bradley Art Materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSASCITY: Hoover Bros. 
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LATTAS HELPS EACHERS 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW TEACHERS 
Latta’s Dollar Book 50c postpaid 


A large 288 page book—full of ideas and 

uggestions for the teacher. Drawings 
and pictures to cut out, stories for open 
ing exercises, physiol IgV and map draw 
ings, a chapter on school management, 
350 memory gems and a wealth of other 
material. Used daily by thousands of 
teachers. 

The postpaid price is $1.00, but you 
need to send only 25c if you purchase not 
less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the 
same time. If you order not less than 
$4.00 worth of supplies, you may ask for 
Latta’s Book for Teachers free. Do not 
wait—order now. 


Latta’s Helps Sent Postpaid 
Special Days in Pri. Grades 15c¢ 
Best Story Book, 41 Stories 35« 
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50 Drawings to color, asst. 20c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns ....20c 


How to Teach Phonics and 10 Lead Pencil Stencils .15¢ 

Reading SS 1 doz. best Colored Chalk. 25¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards ..15¢ Primary le Cards (96 ill.) 25c 
42 Paper Cutting Designs ..16c Weaving Mats, printed, 15 for 
33 Construction Patterns..... 60c toc; cut, with fringes, 20 for 25c 

All general school supply orders filled complete—school papers 
primary and kindergarten supplies—industrial material—crayons 
Water Colors— Blackboard Stencils—-Books of all publishers. 

Write us for prices on blackboards, school desks, teachers’ desks, 


wall maps, globes, school furniture, etc. 


Read Our Best Premium Offer 

Latta’s Book for 
zine, new or renewal, 
or you may select 25c 


book cases, 


Teachers is sent free on request with any Maga 
or with any set of Plan Books listed below, 
worth of Latta’s Helps to be mailed free 


Normal Instructor—Primary Kindergarten and 1st Grade 1.25 
DD. Shwevusdvecsciner ects $1.25 eee 1.00 
Practical Methods, Aids and Something to Do .......... 1.00 
Devices for Teachers, with Midland Schools ........... 1.00 
Nor. Instr.-Pri, Plans, 1 School Arts Magazine ..... 2.00 
yr., new or renewal ...... 4-75 Marion George Plan Books, 
SEROG CaMtwry .cccccscscses = set of 1o vols., Primary 
School E ducation peepeneaes 25 $2.25; Intermediate ...... 2.25 
Ask for Latta’s Clubbing Sagsine Guide. 
If you wish our New 1916-17 Complete Catalog, ready for mailing 
about Aug. ist, be sure to ask for the NEW EDITION and give 


permanent address, otherwise it will not be sent. 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box H., Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Everything for the Teacher and the School 











The SUMMERS from May 
to October in Eastern Canada 


A Land of 
Re-Creation “P** 


part of the world that may be chosen*for com- 
parison. 


SEASHORE, FOREST AND STREAM 


are probably as enjoyable as 


most favored 











Sunny skies, delightful temperature, in- 
vigorating air, combined with an endless 


variety of picturesque beauty. Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces are becoming more 
and more what nature evidently intended they 


should be—a land of Re-Creation. 


Write for 1916 Publications 
to 


General Passenger 
Department 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS 


Moncton, N. B. 
or, 


R.W.CHIPMAN, 294 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 




















If you would make your mark in this world use an 


EVER SHARP 


Perfect Pointed Pencil 
—3@ shown here KS 


This pencil is always sharp, but never sharpened. 
question the most perfect pencil in the world. There 
pencils like it, or even similar to it — 
ance. The method of handling the lead, 
the covered eraser, the reinforced barrel are all 





the magazine, 


it indispensable. No one can afford to throw his money 


an Eversharp. 
and can be refilled any number of times. 
from six months to a year. 


possible quality is furnished. 


once practical, useful and artistic 





highly recommend our heavy 


The $1.50 grade is heavy silver plated. 
tractive where 


class to a teacher or principal. 
we will quickly refund your money, if you are not pert. 


have pocket clips attached, unless otherwise ordered. 
are furnished without clips. 





Pacific Coast Agents 


It is without 
are no other 
except in their outside appear- 
the steel tip, 
distinct 
clusive Eversharp features and are found in no other pencil. 

Thousands of users of Eversharp pencils in all walks of life pronounce 
away for 
wooden pencils or waste his time sharpening them, when he can buy 


The Eversharp holds eighteen inches of extra lead at one filling 
One filling will usually last 
Either black or indelible lead of the finest 


For a graduation gift the Eversharp cannot be excelled. 


It is supplied in a variety of styles at from $1.50 to $50 each. We 
gold filled colonial design at $4.00. The 
plain gold filled at $3.00 or sterling silver at $2.50 are also attractive. 

These pencils are very at- 
a present for each member of a class is desired. The 
solid gold at $20.00, $25.00 and $50.00 make elegant presents from a 


We guarantee the Eversharp to be the finest pencil in the world and 

All pencils 
Ladies’ pencils 
We engrave name or monogram free. 


EVERSHARP PENCIL COMPANY 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
CARDINELL-VINCENT COMPANY, San Francisco, 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By FLoRENCE M. MILLER. 


Vo. I. contains Lessons and Entertain- 
ments for September, October, November, 
December, January, General and Local His- 
tory. 

Vo. II. contains Lessons and Entertain- 
ments for February, March, April, May, June, 
General and Local History. 

Fully 
The idea and purpose of this book is first 
to group material and outlines for history 
work in Primary and Rural Schools in a con- 
venient form for the teacher’s use. For this 
reason, in cases where it would be difficult for 
the teacher to find the stories or facts, they 
have been given in such a form that the 
teacher can adapt them to her use. Also very 
full outlines have been given in most cases, $0 
that the arrangement in story form may be 
easier for the teacher. 

The plan has been to give sufficient work 
for a Fourth Grade or for use in a Rural 
School, and then it is expected that the First 
Grade teacher will select the easier topics and 
points for her pupils 


A NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
CALENDAR 


By NELLIE URNER WALLINGTON. 

176 pages. Cloth 

A collection of extracts from poems writ- 

ten on famous events in American history. 

The extracts are arranged by months, one 
for every day in the year. 


Illustrated. Price, per vol., 60 cents. 


and ex- 


It is at 





Price, 40 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO- 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 





Cal. 


Boston 
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SUNMASAIER 


and N. E. A. 


SCHOOLS 








NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model demonstration schools 
cialcourses in Playground and Story Telling. 


Spe- 
Credits 
applied toward diploma. Resident dormitory on College 
grounds. Many social advantages — parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, lectures, concerts, 


theatres. For illustrated announcement address 
Box 31 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Summer session six weeks 
June 26th to August 4th 


Co-operation with the Northwestern University in 
Evanston. Credits will apply on institute courses. For 
detailed information address Registrar, 54 Scott St., 
Chicago, II. 


Two year normal course in 
begins September 20th, 1916 


Kindergarten Training 





Summer School in Physical Education 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (inc.) 
(Co-Educational ) 

Including School for Physical Directors, School for Playground 


Workers 
SUMMER SCHOOL (916 
FIVE WEEKS — JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 4TH 
Classes will be conducted in all branches of Physical Educa- 
tion. They will be open to beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. Each department will be in charge of a specialist 
Hundreds of Teachers take up special work such asis offered 
in our summer school, and combine it with their regular 
wg» J work, and thus earn more money 
The Schools are housed in a quarter-of-a-million dollar 
building, provided with large gymnasium, swimming 
tank, tennis courts, etc. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. I5, i916 
Send For Our Announcements 
Address Secretary, Box 20, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, Il. 





CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women 
Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, President 
SUMMER SESSION June 24 to July 29, 1916 
Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including .Est hetic and Folk Dancing 


Swedish Gymnastics and Games. Elementary and Ad- 
vanced work. 
Regis- 


Two Year Normal Course opens in September. 

tration days, Sept. 2¢ 5 and 26 

Summer Camp in Michigan during the month of June 
and from August 21 to September 23 and 
weekly rates. For catalogs, address 


Secretary, 430 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Season 





Montessori Teacher = Training School 
Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
Preparatory courses. $30,000 building ~y qe 
ennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scot 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 








God bless each precious fold 
Made sacred by the patriot 
That now are still and cold. 

Jennie Gould 


A Picnic 


For several little folks, four of whom recite) 


hands 


First (to the others) 
The bees are having a picnic, 
Second (eagerly) 
Oh come, let’s all go over! 
Third and Fourth (shaking head sadly) 
We wouldn’t like the luncheon, 
There’s nothing to eat but clover! 
—A. E. A 


Six Little Sunbonnets 


(While some one reads the words plainly, six 
little girls, their faces hidden in colored sun- 
bonnets, act them out in the prettiest way 
they can think of. In the last two couplets, 
you will see six things suggested that they may 
do. Each is read, with a long pause after it, 
and one Sunbonnet suggests to the others that 
all do that special thing, giving clever panto- 
mime of it, so that anybody would know just 
what was meant. On the last line, all the 
Sunbonnets consider, and at close, to soft 
music, they all act out the thing decided upon.) 


One yellow sunbonnet passed me to-day, 
Like a bright buttercup nodding away. 


One pretty sunbonnet, 
Bobbed ‘round a corner 
two. 


soft pansy-blue, 
then there were 


One rosebud sunbonnet called, full of glee, 
“Oh, wait a nimute!”’ then there 
three. 


were 


One lilac sunbonnet dashed through a door, 
Joined the three others — then there were 
four. 


One leaf-green sunbonnet 
Sprang up frem somewhere 
were five. 


as I’m alive 
then there 


One spotted sunbonnet 
Dashed in among them 
six. 


. full of gay tricks, 
then there were 


Six little sunbonnets, frilly and new, 
What do you think they are going to do? 


Jump the rope? Tricycle? Trundle a 
hoop? 

Swing inthe orchard? Play hide and coop? 

Make some mud-cookies, or mud-pies? 
Maybe, 

Wait just a minute —I think you will 


see! — A. E. A. 








JUNE 
Fifteenth Session. 


in the South. Former features 


for College. Credit toward degrees. 
FINE MUSIC, 





= 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
20 TO JULY 
Largest, best and cheapest Summer School for Teachers 
retained. 


Administration, Home Economics, Manual Arts, Agriculture, Country Life 
Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditions. 


Reduced Railroad Rates. 
LECTURES, VISATURES. 


Write for Announcement. 


28 


New Courses in Library 


Preparation 


EXCURSIONS 


SUMMER. SCHOOL 


PESTALOZZI- FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


June 26-August4 Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan 


L Pi: uyground Training for Kindergartners, Primary 
Teachers , etc. 
Il. Kindergz urten Training for Primary Teachers, Strong 


Faculty — Practical Work 
Address Registrar, ong. 
Boulevard, Chicago 


Accredited 
B, 616-22 So. Michigan 
{OTE: 20th year opens Sept. 19 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

“he school catalog and blanks will be sent on 
cation to the 
Superintendent of Nurses 


509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


appli- 





VALPARAISO SUMMER SCHOOL 
See full announcement on page 342 
Free to Agents 


SILK HOSE— color. Sell guaranteed hosiery 


direct from mill. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
TRIPLEWEAR MILLS, Desk 2, 720 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent, 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 

illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 50X, Omaha, Neb. 





State size and 




















OUR DIRECT FACTORY TO HOME 
plan saves you money. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and ship to you any piano or player 
piano you select from our catalog. 
25 YEARS GUARANTEE 
on all our pianos and player pianos, 
FREE MUSIC LESSONS 
to all who accept our offer. Write for 
handsomely illustrated piano catalog 
and full details of our selling plan. 
SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO oS Os 
tablished 1869, Capital « 

















Surplus, $1,000. 
Dept. PRI 066 Genes Neb 
———e Send This Coupon Todays 
Scumo: # Prano Co, 
Dept. PRI 066 Omzha, Nebraska. 
Send me your Piano Offer and Free Catalog. 


BU@Me. «0 c0e cece cece -cevce oe 0eee 0800s ene cone 
Address 
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THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is 


Wide Awake Junior 


The new book in the series of 
Wide Awake Readers 





Lack of Phosphates 
in the Human Body 


causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the bodily 
economy, and are always present, in normal 
health. When severe headaches, brain-fag, 
insomnia, loss of memory, extreme nervoue- 
ness, indigestion and similar symptoms assert 
themselves, it is indicative of a probable 
depletion of the phosphates, and this is 
Nature’s warning that these elements need 
to be replenished. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies brain, 
nerves and blood with tne necessary phos- 
phatic elements in a form convenient to take, 
and readily assimilated. It acts as a nutrient 
to the nervous system, stimulates the secre- 
tory glands, and increases the mental and 
physical activities. 

Sufferers from mental, nervous or physical 
exhaustion will find that 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates 






















Carefully Graded. All pictures in 
color. Vocabulary of 200 words. 
Total reading-matter, 8000 words. 
Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


A new supplementary reader for the 
second school year. A new book in 
the Boy Blue Series by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, which includes “Twilight 
Town,” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and His 
Friends,” “Tommy Tinker’s Book,” and 
‘Pretty Polly Flinders.” All by Mary | 
Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of 
ob each volume, 40 cents. All are for 
at gts 1 second year, except “Cherry Tree 











is ——— Be ae ——— Children,” which is for first year. necessary to normal conditions 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Sold by Draggists. Send for free Booklet, giving valuable information. 
34 BEACON STR=ET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Make the Child a Lover of Good Books 


You thus make him a thinker, an observer; you point his ideals; you open to 
him not only the pleasures of literature, but the possibilities of achievement, 
and the joy that comes of doing. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS WITH AN IMPULSE. NEW AND COMING FROM THE PRESS 
Storyland in Play. Ada M. Skinner. The first of five dramatic readers here listed that quicken insight and 
make for effective reading. Fables, folklore, stories from poems. Pictures in colors by Mary L. Spoor. 45 


Stories to Act. Frances G. Wickes. Half plays, half narrative. Fairy tales, stories of animals, winds and rain 
Southern, Eogiish, German. Pictures in colors by Maud Hunt Squire. 45 


Story Hour Plays. Frances Mintz Goman. Stories to read and act, of animals and birds, chiefly. From Russia 
Punjab, Malay, and Africa. Color plates by Clara Powers Wilson. 45 


Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic READER AND AN OPERETTA. Hogate-Grover. With instructions for musi 
dancing, simple costumes and stage setting. Colors, Bertha Corbett Melcher. 40 


Fairy Plays for Children. Mabel R. Goodlander. Favorite nursery and fairy tales simply dramatized, ofter 
accompanied by little folk dances, music, directions for drilling, costuming, stage setting. Half tones. 45 
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What to Look for in September 


By many signs the primary teacher’s duties promise to 
become heavier in the near future, with more pupils and 
perhaps longer school hours. If this expectation is ful- 
filled she will feel increased need of carefully worked out 
lesson plans, and especially of plays and games, songs and 
dances to relieve tension and monotony. This situation 
PRIMARY EpucaTION has arranged to meet as fully as possi- 
ble next year. Here are some of the helps to look for in the 
September issue. 

The language lessons are always most important and 
most difficult to present successfully. In September will 
begin a series of lessons for primary grades based on the 
familiar Greek myths and arranged so as to involve read- 
ing, story telling, oral and written reproduction, and oral 
and written dramatization. For illustrations Miss Rachel 
Weston has made some charming drawings of children 
dramatizing the story. These will be printed in color and 
may be used for drawing lessons, for posters, as suggestions 
for arranging the plays, and in many other ways that will 
suggest themselves to an ingenious teacher. In September 
the lessons will be based on the story of Clytie. 

The many teachers who have found Miss Bean’s Stories 
for Opening Exercisesso variously useful, will anticipate with 
interest the lessons in personal hygiene for little children 
which Miss Bean has arranged. There is great need for 
more lessons of this kind, especially in rural schools, but 
tact and ingenuity are a necessity for their success. Stories 
and verses are better teachers than precepts. All these 
essentials Miss Bean has supplied in abundance. The 
subject of the September lessons is Environment. Octo- 
ber will deal with Cleanliness, November, Food, etc. 

For the past two or three years teachers have been follow- 
ing Mr. Mills’ Reading Lessons with enthusiasm and suc- 
cess. For September he has written an article telling how 
to put his lessons in effective operation for the year. Every 
primary teacher should read the article before school opens, 
if possible. In October Mr. Mills will describe some very 
interesting correlated language work. 

We have published much of late about the school store, 
a device that is growing in popularity every day. Next 
year we shall give a series of problems for every month based 
on the store. These are the work of all the primary 
teachers in the schools of Fort Wayne, Indiana, under the 
supervision of Miss Gail Calmerton. The fact that the 
problems have all been tried out in class and that they are 
the product of so many bright minds, ensures their variety. 
Many of them will be illustrated. 

In September look for one of the stories arranged sec- 
tionally for retelling by Miss Ida Roger, primary super- 
visor of the schools of Port Chester, New York. Miss 
Roger’s method is explained in this issue and the stories 
based upon it will be published in the autumn. Miss 
Roger’s success with the method has been so great that she 
has been asked to lecture upon it in summer institutes. 

The handwork promises unusual interest. In part it 
will consist of a series of posters made in the classes of 
Miss Bessie Dixon, a Missouri teacher, to illustrate the 
various subjects of the course of study. Any teacher can 
adapt the idea to her own course and she will find the posters 


(Continued on page 406) 
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The National Council of Primary Education 
FROM THE MOTHER AND EX-TEACHER VIEW-POINT 
Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


(Caesar was the Superintendent), did I leave the 

primary fold. For fear there may be some who 

deem this retrogression, may I not say humbly in 
my own defense that I have, since leaving the ranks, taken 
a post-graduate course and received my degree, magna cum 
laud. My diploma hangs not by cold wires from library 
walls, but with warm clinging baby arms about my neck 
and has framed my very life with the bigness of love as only 
the degree of mother can. This post graduate course has 
given me, if possible, a deeper appreciation of the noble, 
worth-while women who are the teachers of little children. 

Why did I, who am no longer a teacher, “only a mother,” 
go to Detroit? It was those N. E. A. bulletins that did the 
mischief. When the first one came containing the pro- 
gram, I read, “National Primary Council, International 
Kindergarten Union, National Congress of Mothers,” and 
almost instantly there came pealing softly in my ears, 
in wooing dulcet tones the sound of school-room bells, 
Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Better come! Better come! 
The bells rang day after day and by the time the second 
bulletin came they were no longer luring with soft appeal; 
they fairly boomed, Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Must come! 
Must come! And then something happened and I crossed 
the Rubicon. A little serpent wriggled and writhed its 
winding way into my Eden. That serpent being none other 
than Palmer hand-writing. My “diploma” had but re- 
cently attained to the great dignity of a first grader and of 
course was proudly learning to write. Up to this fell mo- 
ment mother had been just perfect, mother knew everything, 
in fact mother knew just a wee bit more than father or any 
other living creature. But one day she said to one of her 
aunts, “I know more than my mother does,” and when her 
aunt protested that no little girl ever knows more than her 
mother, she tossed her tousled head, flashed her brown eyes 
straight at her aunt and said with all the finality of a death 
verdict, “I know more than mother and I can prove it. 
I know the Palmer alphabet and mother does not. When I 
used to say, "How do you make a capital I or a capital S, 
mother would say, ‘Wait until I look at the Palmer alpha- 
bet.’ Now don’t I know more than mother?” 

That settled it! I was rusty! Beaten to mother earth 
by a little first grader! It was no longer a case of wanting 
to go, it was a case of having to go. Plainly I needed to 
brush up, I needed “a new view-point, a new angle to an old 
thing.” 

Thus it happened that on Tuesday morning I sat, with 
shining morning face, third row from the front in the ball- 
room of the Statler Hotel eagerly awaiting the drop of the 
gavel from the chairman’s hand. The momentous mo- 
ment finally arrived and it was my dream — come true, and 
many times too. It was a feast, a big red letter from start 
to finish. There were splendid women from the north, 
from the sunny southland, from the east and the west, 
women who had “heard the highlands calling,” many of 
whom had mounted to positions of high trust and honor 
and whose very lives seemed dedicated to the cause of our 
thousands and thousands of little ones, these bits of flotsam 
in the maelstrom of life who so need womanly guiding hands 
to escape being drifters. 

Of course I knew nothing of what had gone on behind the 
scenes, but judging from the program it seemed some one 
possessed a Midas like touch. It has been said that every 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of some one person. 
To an innocent outsider like myself the “lengthened 
shadow” bore a strange resemblance to one Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, Chairman of the Council. Her quiet, forceful man- 
ner, her lack of ego, her vision of the heights the Council 
would scale in the coming year, her practical delineation 


N« because I loved Rome less, but Cesar more 


of primary school duties as well as pleasures unconsciously 
shortly stamped her even to a stranger as A plus. . 

How truly she spoke when she said that too often the 
primary teacher thinks the only really good work of the 
school is done in the first grade and after that all goes to 
pieces, and while we do not believe that, we know somebody 
who does. She pleaded fora wider breadth of vision, for g 
magnifying of the good rather than of the faults of the co 
worker. She said that too often does the teacher say of the 
supervisor, “She has taught here a long time. She js 
really not up with the new, the progressive,” and the super- 
visor confides to her most trusted friend that this teacher 
has been in town a long time and she is not really up. What 
ought to happen? The two ought to get together. 

Then without trepidation Miss Dobbs stood at the brink 
of the chasm between the Kindergarten and the Primary. 
and her bridge to adjust this difference was the activities, 
and how I loved her for a plea which followed a little later! 
She pleaded with teachers to send home crude work, work 
roughly made by little hands; bows not perfectly tied, cor- 
ners not turned with deadly adult exactness, work showing 
the imprint of moist little fingers, for crudely only does the 
little child create. She said if the teacher did half or less 
of the work, bows will be well tied, corners will be exactly 
turned and the seed of dishonesty pretty well planted when 
the teacher makes a child willing to say of a perfect piece 
of work, “See mother, J made this for you!” Right there 
probably is sown the seed of dishonesty which in later life 
brings so much sorrow and pain. When the wind is sown 
some one always reaps the whirlwind. Miss Dobbs quoted 
from Rousseau, “ If our minds govern his hands and feet how 
can we expect his mind to develop?” In this plea for crude 
work one can readily see that exhibits will not beso beautiful, 
but they will at least be honest. 

The chairman then announced the next number and a 
forceful woman from the East told us how her kindergarten 
had developed through the use of blocks in making the 
home city. Streets, homes, stores, parks, etc., were added 
and studied day by day. In the building of this city trades 
were studied and chosen, some were carpenters, shop 
keepers, etc. A river ran through the city and this necess- 
tated a boatman and naturally the boatman charged fares * 
and so money had to be made and studied. Railroad trains, 
stations and shipping came in for their share, and this 
brought in coffee, tea, sugar, etc., for discussion. They 
even studied without going beyond childish comprehension, 
how power could be obtained from wagon wheels, belts, ett. 

So called wise critics sit in their sanctums and write for 
the press, “The public school of to-day is a failure. Chil 
dren are neither led, taught, nor made to think.” Do you 
believe that could be true of a child who has been one of the 
builders of a city as described? 

Then there arose a lady, the focus of whose battle was the 
gap between the Kindergarten and the Primary. Well and 
wisely did she plead for a closer relationship, for a breaking 
down of the dividing wall. It was her opinion that t 
“life saver” lay in giving the kindergartner a half day af 
each week for teaching in the Primary. She believed thal 
the kindergartner should accompany the primary on all eh 
cursions that she might view her ex-pupils freed from schoo 
room restraint. She should be with the first grade as they : 
plant bulbs in the park, when they go to market, when the} ; 
visit the art galleries, the blacksmith shop, the library, &) 
As a result of this comradeship the unbelievable in so 
schools soon transpires. The kindergartner says, “O th 
primary is so helpful to me!” The primary teacher arf 
“© the kindergartner is so helpful to me.” Her plea ¥*) 
for bigness, broadness, wider horizons. “The people pens! 
who have no vision.” 
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Then followed another with a vision. She was a super- 
visor in one of our southern cities where old time traditions 
are tenaciously considered sacred. She described a room 
when she first took up the work. The children sat erect 
in straight rows, hands folded primly and precisely in front, 
not a child smiling. Not a child turned his head at the 
entrance of the supervisor. She said, “Are you sick that 
you are sitting so still?” Not a smile, not a word. They 
had not “raised hands” for permission to speak or smile. 
The supervisor studied the school, the teacher. She intro- 
duced tables instead of desks, with slight desired results. 
Finally she incited them to build a house that they would 
like to live in. Please notice that sentence: “ A house that 
they would like to live in.” Then slowly but subtly be- 
gan the transformation of that military like school. The 
house to live in, to like to live in, becamea joy. Inparen 
thesis let me say the supervisor always asked how much of the 
work the child did, how much the teacher did and how much 
was the share of the student teacher. The children began 
to feel the invigorating joy of creating, the tension relaxed, 
the teacher relaxed, all began joyously to live in the house 
thev had liked to build. Is this what the chairman meant 
when she said the activities were the salvation of children 
and teachers?” 

Next on the program was a woman eager and interesting 
in manner. She told us of some of her excellent teachers’ 
meetings. She asked her teachers to write her a bright, 
cheery letter once a month just as though she were away, 
telling of some of the teachers’ social problems, some prob- 
lem of management, or some problem and its solution with 
regard to reading, arithmetic; in fact, she was to write of 
that, which, like the old time general, she saw and con- 
quered. These letters were read at the teachers’ meeting 
and discussed and one can imagine how good it was for the 
kindergartner to hear the eighth grade problem and its 
solution and vice versa, and all through the grades. These 
letters too meant much to the supervisor and principal. 
They were a revelation of the teacher’s point of attack, her 
vision and her valuation of certain problems. An assistant 
superintendent told me afterwards that this plan had been 
tried in her home city with the result that many a hatchet 
was buried between grades when the teachers thus got to- 
gether and learned one another’s problems. She said 
further that they had tried this in all their buildings one 
month. Each principal then selected the most vital and 
valuable letters and sent them to the superintendent and 
he, from all the letters of the city, again skimmed the top- 
milk and had the best ones printed by the prevocational 
school in pamphlet form and sent out to all the teachers, 
thus giving all teachers a glimpse of all grade problems in 
their own city. 

It was now our pleasure to hear an interesting account of 
how practical hygiene was taught in a foreign district 
through the medium of a celluloid doll. Dolly was given 
a luxurious bath every day, just like a little child should 
have, “once in a while.” Dolly was dressed simply and 
neatly as little folks should be dressed, and how the little 
ones vied in bringing scraps to make up Dolly’s wardrobe. 
Even the boys wanted to sew for her. She had a nice little 
bed which was aired and made every day just as real beds 
should be aired and made. She had a little well-kept house 
where windows were opened every day and some kept open 
day and night just as it should be in a real house. She was 
given her breakfast and taught table manners such as all 
boys and girls ought and love to have. The speaker then 
related how the superintendent came in one evening and 
found Dolly in bed without a night-gown. It had been a 
rather new little boy’s privilege to undress Dolly and pre- 
pare her for bed, so the next morning the teacher asked him 
why he did not put a night-gown on Dolly. The word 
night-gown seemed a poser and the teacher finally learned 
that he had never possessed one. In this same school the 
teacher was accorded the privilege of dismissing the bright 
children at 10.40. Another supervisor told me that in her 
school one class was always dismissed one-half hour earlier 
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in the morning and then in the afternoon they were kept 
and the other class dismissed a half hour earlier. 

Another good woman, whom many of us have known by 
name at least, told us how she always sent one group out to 
play while the other group worked; that she simply placed 
a signal in the window when it was time for them to come in, 
thus consuming none of her time for bringing them in. She 
had enlisted the services of the eighth grade girls as play 
supervisors, having definite hours and definite duties. What 
excellent training for eighth graders! She spoke of the 
many, many principals, “Who talked freedom, but do not 
know it when they see it.” She pleaded for a repetition 
of the activities. She believed that a child likes to make 
a thing again and again, until he experiences the joy of being 
inventive. She told us how the slow pupil might be as- 
signed to two or three bright companions, the big brother 
idea, for a couple of weeks. Say to these companions, “See 
if you can teach him as much as you know.’ Imagine the 
pride of being teacher and the weight of responsibility rest- 
ing upon the little companions’ shoulders. Personally | 
know of a school where this was tried and how two little 
boys “really passed” a little boy who had been a worry to 
his teacher much of the semester. Surely some of the 
teacher’s drudgery might thus be happily eliminated. 

‘Then followed more discussion both here and in the 
Kindergarten Council next day about the lack of sympathy 
between the Kindergarten and the Primary and all pleaded 
for more conferences, more mingling together, a closer study 
of the linking activities in order that there be no needless 
repetition. And again all agreed that elimination of the 
boundary line between the kindergarten and the primary 
was the big step forward. One pleaded fora common name 
and Dean Chambers said in the Kindergarten Council that 
there should be no separate schools for kindergartners, that 
normal and training schools ought not have a particular 
brand for the kindergartner. If it was good psychology for 
one, it was good for all. He wondered as oft do we, “ Would 
Froebel recognize everything done in his name?’’ Superin- 
tendent Potter of Milwaukee said a beautiful thing: “The 
Kindergarten is home extension. It should be the prolonged 
shadow of mother and the habit happiness is the 
greatest of habits to be formed in the kindergarten ind 
primary.” 

It was good to note that the desire of the great body of 
the Council was not for more devices, more bright and at 
tractive things for visitors’ sakes, but rather a deeper under- 
standing of child nature, a closer co-operation between 
teachers, between teachers and parents, oneness of purpose, 
elimination of boundary lines, less rigidity of discipline, pro- 
motions in season and out of season. I gloried in the 
teachers’ fine scorn for the principal who does not promote 
in season and out of season, who though upper rooms are 
crowded does not “find a way or make one” for the group 
who are not being held to their maximum capacity. It 
was good to note that not only the retarded child, the re- 
peater, the sub-normal, but the bright child, also, had at last 
come into his own. All seemed to realize that there was a 
hidden germ of promise in the most unpromising looking 
child. 

No one knows unless he or she has taught little children 
the joy that comes from the obedience of the mandate, 
“Come let us live with our children.” And yet let not out 
siders think the Kindergarten or Primary teacher’s life is 
all wrapped in rosemary; too often there is much of rue: 
neither are her clouds all rose lined. Her problems are 
multiple but surely when the great curtain is rolled aside 
the Great Teacher will reward her accordingly. 

As an ex-teacher and mother the Primary Council was 
more than pen can picture. The closing of that Council 
in spite of the shuffling of feet was to me like the hush of the 
Angelus hour. There was a bounding gratitude in my 
heart that I had been privileged to be a teacher and above 
all, finer, sweeter, more melodious than music from AZolian 
harp was the song in my soul—I am a mother! Sweetest, 
noblest callings in all the world — mother — teacher! 
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A Morning in the First Grade 


Mary Eleanor Kramer 


HE happy voices of caroling children greeted us as 
we were ushered into the first grade room of the 
Graeme Stewart School, Chicago, one morning in 
June. Here we were warmly welcomed by Mrs. 

Margaret Grimm, and her assistant, Miss Wincher. Mrs. 
Grimm is considered Chicago’s best primary teacher — in 
fact, so great is her fame, that she is consulted in the selec- 
tion of text-books in reading, by the Board of Education, 
and each year holds institutes before the Board, illustrating 
the best in literature for little children. 

The room was bright and cheery, with its Dutch posters, 
Jessie Wilcox Smith’s drawings, and other pictures of child- 
hood; all of which were further enhanced and beautified 
by examples of the pupils’ own work, which were judiciously 
displayed. 

We were welcomed by the singing of a little group of 
songs, including “The Flower Song,” “The Birdie Song,”’ 
“The Ragman,” and “The Flag Song.” ‘“‘The Ragman”’ 
was a little action song, which was attractively presented. 
One little boy, chosen to enact the part of the “ Ragman,” 
passed into the cloakroom, and at proper intervals (illus- 
trated in the chorus of the song) sang his part. The song 
is taken from “Songs of the Child World,” No. 2, Riley 
and Gaynor. 

Rumbling down the alleys, 
Driving through the street, 
Any day the ragman 
You may chance to meet. 


Chorus 
“Rags, old iron!” 
Hear the ragman say — 
“Rags, old iron!” 
As he drives away. 


Give him all the pieces, 
All the scraps and rags, 
All the empty bottles, 
All the sacks and bags. 
Repeat Chorus 
For your scraps of iron, 
Pennies he will pay; 
Nothing need be wasted, 
Nothing thrown away. 
Repeat Chorus 


The little Flag Song was sung so beautifully and with so 
much feeling, that we are also giving the words to other 
teachers. This song is from the “Modern Music” Series, 
First Book. The words are by Lydia Avery Coonley. 


Some flags are red, or white, or green, 
And some are yellow, too; 
But the dear, dear flag, that we love the best 
Is red, and white, and blue. 
Then hail the flag, 
The bonny flag, 
Of red, and white, and blue. 


In the teaching of Phonics to a beginning class Mrs. 
Grimm is unexcelled. 

The “key-word” is termed the “family.” The chart is 
used, and like words were termed “members of the same 
family.” The silent letters are the “letters which cannot 
talk,” and the letter which is sounded is the “letter that 
talks for both.” For instance, the “family word is “ick”; 
the members of the family are “pick,” “lick,” “slick,” etc. 
In “speak” “eak” is the “family word”; “speak” is a 
member of the family, and “a” is the letter that cannot 
talk, while “e” speaks for it. 

In reviewing, cards were introduced. One side of the 
card contains a “family” word, and the reverse side con- 
tains some word of that particular family. These cards 
were presented to the class, rapidly, and the children, in 
turn, gave the correct pronunciations. 

In the meantime, Miss Wincher, the assistant, was dis- 
tributing paper, pencils, and rulers. On the board, facing 
the class, was placed a rectangle, divided into squares. In 


each square was placed a simple geometric figure. Then 
instructions for the coloring was given, as, 1—red. 2—~— 
green. This work kept the little ones employed while the 
above recitation was being held. 


A READING LESSON 


The “A” class, were reading certain little poems, among 
them “In the Heart of A Seed.” The lesson was presented, 
first, the poem as a whole; second, as a phrase, then the 
word, and finally the phonic. This is the order in which 
all new lessons are presented. The results are splendid 
as were exemplified in this class. During the school year 
the children had memorized more than a dozen long poems, 
and were familiar with many more. For the pleasure of the 
caller the children recited groups of poems from Stevenson, 
and other writers, being allowed in each instance to choose 
the poem they wished to recite. 


IN THE HEART OF A SEED 


In the heart of a seed 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 
“Awake,” said the sunshine, 
*‘ And creep to the light.”’ 
“ Awake,” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And arose to see 

What the wonderful outside 
World might be. 


DRAMATIZATION 


We witnessed the dramatization of two stories, one, 
“The Billy-Goats Gruff,” the second, “The Little Boy 
Whose Goats Wouldn’t Go Home.” In the latter play, 
one ‘child represented “Johnny,” another the goat, one 
the fox, one the rabbit, and one the bee. 


JOHNNY AND THE THREE GOATS 


Every morning Johnny drove his three goats to pasture 
and every evening when the sun was going to bed he brought 
them home. 

One morning he set off bright and early, driving the goats 
before him and whistling as he trudged along. Just as he 
reached Mr. Smith’s turnip field, what should he see but 
a broken board in the fence. The goats saw it too, and in 
they skipped and began running round and round the 
field, stopping now and then to nip off the tops of the 
tender young turnips. 

Johnny knew that this would never do. Picking up a 
stick, he climbed through the fence and tried to drive the 
goats out. But never were there such provoking goats. 
Round and round they went, not once looking toward the 
hole in the fence. Johnny ran and ran and ran till he could 
run no farther, and then he crawled through a hole in the 
fence and sat down beside the road and began to cry. 

Just then who should come down the road but the fox. 

“Good-morning, Johnny!” said he. “What are you 
crying about?” 

“T’m crying because I can’t get the goats out of the tur- 
nip field,” said Johnny. 

“Oh, don’t cry about that,” said the fox. “I'll drive 
them out for you.” So over the fence leaped the fox, and 
round and round the turnip field he ran after the goats. 
But no, they would not go out. They flicked their tails 
and shook their heads and away they went, trampling down 
the turnips until you could hardly have told what had been 
growing in the field. 

The fox ran till he could run no more. Then he went 
over and sat down beside Johnny, and began to cry. 
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Down the road came a rabbit. “Good-morning, Mr. 
Fox,” said he. “What are you crying about?” 

“I’m crying because Johnny is crying,” said the Fox, 
“and Johnny is crying because he can’t get the goats out of 
the turnip field.” 

“Oh, don’t cry about that,” said the rabbit. 
chase them out for you.” 

Through the fence hopped the rabbit, and round and 
round the field he chased the goats, but they would not go 
out, and finally the rabbit gave up the chase and went out 
into the road and sat down beside the fox, and he began to 
cry. 
Just then a bee came buzzing along over the tops of the 
flowers. When she saw the rabbit she said, “Good-morning, 
Bunny, what are you crying about?” 

“T’m crying because the fox is crying,” said the rabbit, 
“and the fox is crying because Johnny is crying, and Johnny 
is crying because he can’t get the goats out of the turnip 
field.” 

“Don’t cry about that,” said the bee, “I'll soon get them 
out for you.” 


“Till 
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“You!” said the rabbit,” a little thing like you drive 
the goats out, when neither Johnny, nor the fox, nor I can 
get them out?” And he laughed at the very idea. 

“Watch me,” said the bee, and over the fence she flew 
and buzz-zz-zz! she went, right in the ear of the biggest 
goat. 

The goat shook his head and tried to brush away the bee, 
but the bee only flew to the other ear and buzz-zz-zz! she 
went, until the goat thought there must be some dreadful 
thing in the turnip field, so out through the hole in the fence 
he went, and ran down the road to the pasture. 

The bee flew over the second goat, and buzz-zz-zz! she 
went, first in one ear and then in the other, until that goat 
was willing to follow the other through the fence and down 
the road to the pasture. 

The bee flew over the third goat and buzzed first in one 
ear and then in the other until he too was glad to follow the 
others. 

“Thank you, little bee,” said Johnny, and, wiping away 
his tears, he hurried down the road to put his goats in the 
pasture. — Adapted from the Norwegian 
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Our little woolly dog airs his bed in the morning; 
He turns it all over as well as he knows how; 

He shakes out his rug, he does it ev’ry morning. 
Would you be less careful than a woolly bow-wow? 


All the dear little birds are cheerful in the morning; 
They sing and they chirp as soon as they are stirred, 

With no scowls, no pouts, no ugly looks of warning. 
Can’t you be as pleasant as a tiny little bird? 


The golden buttercups waken brightly in the morning; 
They nod us a greeting as soon as sun is up. 


They smile in the grass the green fields adorning. 
Would you be laughed at by a yellow buttercup? 


The little busy bees are neat and particular; 
They never leave their scraps around for other folks to see; 
They never ask that anyone shall gather up after them. 
Can’t you do as well as a little bit 0’ bee? 


A cloudy-faced day and we say, ‘“‘ What horrid weather!” 
A bright-faced day and “how lovely!” we say; 

Happy looks and sunshine should surely go together. 
Would you rather be a bright or a cloudy-faced day? 
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Primary Composition Work 
ORAL AND WRITTEN 
Ida Evans Roger 


Supervisor of Primary Grades, Port Chester, N. Y. 


(Book rights reserved 


HE purpose of English composition drills (either oral 
or written) is to help the child to express himself well. 
Whatever drill helps in developing the fluency 
and variety is good. The ultimate test of success 

in composition training is the child’s growing ability to 
express well either original or reproductive work, which is 
preparatory to the test one meets in life to reproduce the 
newspaper article, magazine incident, or experience one 
has passed through or witnessed. Such reproductions 
necessarily reveal a power or inability ¢o talk well. 

The division of the language story into sections, each of 
which is suitable for a complete lesson, seems the most 
definite way of securing sufficient composition drill which 
shall include a definite attention to the individual sentence. 
And it is evident that each sentence must receive conscien- 
tious effort from the child if good composition is to result. 
So many of the standard stories which we would wish to 
use are too lengthy for primary composition work unless 
sub-divided into sections so short that when the single 
section is presented for the day’s lesson special atten- 
tion may be given to each sentence reproduced. The 
lengthy story which is read or told in its entirety to a class 
is usually given back by the primary pupil with little con- 
centrated effort along the lines which should be stressed. 

Such lines of emphasis may be listed as follows: 


1 CorrEcT SENTENCE BUILDING 
2 PROPER SEQUENCE OF SENTENCES 
3 VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 


That a sufficient consideration of these points is impossi- 
ble if the entire story of length is used during asingle lesson, 
and also that the child in such cases hurries impatiently 
from one action in the story to the next will be admitted 
by the experienced teacher. Then,since these three points 
must be constantly stressed if his composition effort is to 
show improvement, we must limit in each day’s lesson the 
amount of progress along the story’s line of action. The 
child-mind must not be so intent upon arriving at the 
various stages of the story that he omits effort to talk well 
or write well. When such condition exists, composition 
training is largely pushed aside by careless leaps of the 
minds intent only upon the entertainment found in the 
story. But the constant effort of both teacher and pupil 
should be directed to the construction of the sentence, the 
choice of words, and the proper sequence of events. Conscious 
effort concentrated along these lines produces an improve- 
ment which develops in teacher and pupil what James has 
termed the “/anguage conscience.” 

Teachers should rewrite stories so as to form sections 
similar to those of the suggested stories which follow. In 
planning for a day’s lesson (either oral or written drill), 
but a single section should be presented. The method used 
in presenting each new section consists of several steps. The 
new section for the day’s lesson is preceded usually by a 
quick review of previous sections of the story. A group 
consisting of as many pupils as there are sections to review 
stands before theclass. Each pupil tells one section. This 
review serves three purposes; it keeps in mind the correct 
sequence of events in the story; it gives additional compo- 
sition drill upon lessons previously worked upon; it forms 
an introduction to the new section to be presented. The 
following steps appear in the order in which they should 
be taken up. 


| TELLING (not reading) of new section by the teacher. 
2 (QUESTIONING by teacher to secure complete statement 
answers from pupils. The teacher’s questions follow 


the same sequence as the sentences of the section 


which she has just told. 


The section printed below 


necessitates, as is evident, the sequence of the ques 


tions which are given to 
step two. 


Illustr 


Suddenly a group of Tro- 
jans came dragging a Greek 
prisoner. The man was 
whining, “Take pity upon 
me! My countrymen have 
mistreated me. I am a 
Greek, but no longer do I 


owe the Greeks loyalty. 
Listen! My name is 
Simon. They have de- 


illustrate the working « 


ut of 

ation 
What sight S iddenly 
startled the crowd? What 


did the Greek first « ry: What 


excuse did he offer for the 
tale he was about to relate? 
What name did he give hin 


self? Why did he not expect 
to see his countrymen again? 
What revenge was he about 
totake? Why had the horse 


June 





serted me and set sail. Their} been built? What was the 
secret shall be yours! This|reason for its size? 
wooden horse is a peace offer- 


ing to Minerva. They 
built it large so that you 


might not carry it into the 
city. They would keep it | 
outside lest you triumph.”’ | 
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3 RETELLING (by teacher) in other words. (This step may 
sometimes be omitted after class have gained the idea 
that variety of expression, not exact repetition, is ex- 
pected). w! 

4 Crass DICTATION to teacher who now omits questions 
and throws responsibility of sequence upon the class. 
But a single sentence is offered by the pupil reciting. 
This limitation makes him work for variety, originality, 
and strength. Of the several suggested sentences for 
the opening of the new section, the teacher writes 
on the board the one selected by herself or other pupils 
as the most satisfactory. The following sentence is 
then stated in different ways by several pupils. The 
most satisfactory of these is written on the board (fol- 
lowing the previously written sentence). Errors in 
sentences offered may occur and should be corrected 
before another sentence is volunteered. The placing 
on the board of accepted sentences which follow builds 
up before the class an entire section in the making of 
which many have helped. This growing picture of the 
written form is one of the best natural preparations 
for the written work which will, of course, be based 
upon the same material. 


5 TELLING By A SINGLE pupil of the entire section. 


6 RETELLING by other pupils of same section, each pupil 
to vary the form and to use a vocabulary that shows 
varying phrases and synonyms. 

This variety must be emphasized in the oral werk which 
precedes the written. If the pupils do not vary the work 
when telling it to class, there will be scant variation in the 
written work. To allow an entire row of pupils to open the 
story with the same phrase and to also repeat the section 
as nearly as possible in the teacher’s words, is a mere exhibi- 
tion of memory and does not emphasize independent com- 
position — that is, the building of sentence upon sentence 
which the child himself has created. Only this will make 
for true power to readily express thoughts of his own. 


STEPS FOR RESULTING WRITTEN WORK 


| CopyING model sentences from the blackboard (simplest 
form). 


Typr 


Af 
very 
a gul 
he si 
were 
\ was 


Af 
tious 
islan 
One 
com 
in t 
and 
a st 


R 
the | 
look 
the 
look 


isla 


V 
witl 
abo 
day 
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9 FILLING IN PARTIALLY COMPLETED SENTENCES (this 
step to take the place of step one as soon as pupils 
copy accurately and have no difficulty with paragraph 
indentation and grouping«sentences in paragraph 
form). (Many small pupils show a tendency to 
leave blank the remainder of a line when the period 
must be placed before the end of the line is reached. 
This error should be corrected before step one is 
dropped.) 

8 DicTaTION (by teacher) of related sentences which 
should be grouped in paragraph form. 

4 WRITING IN PARAGRAPHING Form from three to eight 
or nine sentences which reply to the same number 
of questions placed on board. The teacher’s ques 
tions should, of course, follow the proper sequence so 
that the child’s completed effort may form a connected 
section. 

5 ORIGINAL SENTENCE GROUPING 

Here the pupil is left entirely to his own originality in 

telling a section upon which oral drill should have al- 
ready been given. No two papers from the class 
should be identical. 


TypICAL THIRD GRADE WorK (Uncorrected by teacher 
Note varying expressions of same thought 

After Crusoe had seen the footprint in the sand ke was 
very much worried. When he went out, he always carried 
a gun. One day when he was looking over the blue ocean 
he saw a vessel coming toward the island. In the vessel 
were many savages. ‘They had bows and arrows. Crusoe 
was so frightened that he hid behind a stone wall. 

After discovering the footprint, Crusoe grew more cau- 
tious. He looked carefully around as he went about the 
island. He was wondering what visitors would return. 
One day he discovered what he had feared. He saw canoes 
coming towardtheisland. Hesaw that there were savages 
in the canoes. They wore no clothes and carried bows 
and arrows. Crusoe was so frightened that he hid behind 
a strong stone wall. 


Robinson was very much worried ever since he had seen 
the footprint in the sand. Whenever he went out he always 
looked sharply about him. He was always wondering when 
the people might return to the island. One day as he was 
looking over the ocean he saw a canoe coming toward the 
island. This canoe was filled with savages. 


When Robinson ventured forth he always carried a gun 
with him. Every time he went out he looked carefully 
about. He wondered when the savages might return. One 
day as Robinson was looking over the wide blue ocean he 
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discovered a canoe. In the canoe were several savages 
Robinson was terrified. He hid behind a stone wall. 


TYPICAL SECTIONAL STORIES 


Several stories have been arranged with the above 
types of composition drills in mind. It will be noted that 
one story should furnish material for as many days’ drill 
as there are sections outlined. 


Note These stories will be published in the autumn iss 
Primary Education.— Ep. 


How I Use My Primary 


Education 
Agnes B. Williams 

In the January, 1913, number of Primary Epvucation 
there were published many ways in which the subscribers 
use this magazine. I have found my ways of using it so 
different from the others and of such a practical aid to me 
that I hope other people may be benefited by my dis 
coveries for its use. 

I have a large, stiff-backed blank book, which is named 
“Tdeas.”’ Init I paste the clippings of garr es, songs, dances, 
and recreation suggestions, which I get every month from 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The continued stories I read aloud to my class as they 
appear. It is a joy to see the interest that lightens their 
faces when I announce that a new issue of the serial 
in question has arrived. The most popular stories were, 
“Jac and Jerry” and the “Five Little Pennies.” 

I often use the short stories in my language work, for 
oral reproduction and for dramatization. 

When our turn comes to “speak pieces”’ in the great hall 
before the assembled classes, the recitations appropriate 
to the season and the month which “ Primary Epucation 
gives us are a treasure trove. 

The way in which I use my magazine that gives rost 
pleasure is in a circulatjng library of my own manufacturing. 
[ paste in stiff cardboard folders the stories from the back 
numbers of the magazine. A whole book consists of three or 
fourshort stories and as many pictures. The continuedstories 
are bound in the same way, one story toa book. These are 
the most desirable of the books. My third grade children 
are not old enough to be allowed the privilege of using our 
school library and in this way they have a library of their 
own. They may keep the books a week, and I find that 
they are very careful of their home-made library, and are 
fonder of it than they are of regularly bound story books. 

For myself personally, the articles written by pedagogical 
folk for the teachers are a never-ending source of instruction 
and inspiration. 
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Daily Lesson Plans in the One Room 
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School 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved) 


Back of each plan is the teacher’s preparation and her 
mind, active and stimulating thought and action on the 
part of the class, or, inactive and dormant, unprepared for 
the class appointment. In the latter case the class or 
group is influenced but little either emotionally or intel- 
lectually, and the time of both is not profitably spent. 

Back of the three or four lines of notes in the plan or 
notebook of the teacher is her larger viewpoint, her better 
knowledge of the subject. If not, the teacher is weighed 
by the group and found wanting. This is shown by in- 
attention and lack of respect. 

Back of the three or four lines of notes or plans for each 
lesson in the plan book is the teacher’s fuller plan, her 
well thought out method of interaction between herself and 
her pupils during the class appointment. It may be along 
the line of Herbart’s five formal steps, or it may not, but in 
any case of continued success the teacher’s fuller plan is 
there. These three or four lines of notes or plans have in 
themselves no royal road to success. Alone and unsup- 
ported by the fuller plan, they are of little value. In 
such a shallow stream of thought no large ideas can swim. 

The three or four lines of notes or plans are simply head- 
lines of the lesson, reminders of the fuller preparation. 

Back of each lesson is the personality of the teacher — her 
true self shining out in her glances, ringing in her voice 
true or false. Unless true, all preparation, all plans are of 
little avail. 
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SCHOOL 4 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER.], 1915 





Reading I: Bed in Summer 
Grades I-II Chapter IT 
Aim: words in line 10 
sky, all, blue 


Il: Frogs at School 
Chapter XIX 
Aim: Teach Stanza II 





Reading 
Grades IV-V 


Ali, the Boy Camel-driver 
Cyr’s 4; Pages 69-72 
Aim: What is a caravan? Where was A going with 
the caravan? 
Word Study: absent; mounted; refresh 





Reading 
Grades VI-VII 


Rolfe’s Leap 
Cyr’s 5: Page 127, Paragraph 7; 131 
Aim: Describe Rolfe’s actions, tell cause; tell of his 
leap 
Word Study: pantomime; pathetic; startled 











Reading Webster’s Speech to Survivors of Battle of Bunker 
Grade VIII Hill, Cyr’s V: Pages 277-279 
re Aim: Facts about Webster’s Life 
Word Study: instruction; declamation; assisted; 
metropolis 
Penmanship Continue Monday’s Plan 


Grades I-VIII 





Spelling I II IV-VIII 
Grades I-VIII_ me should Graded Lists: Columns 47-4 
care 
could 
teach 
would 


Correct Form Continue Monday’s Plan 





Reading 


I: Bed in Summer II: Frogs at School 
Grades I-II 


Chapter II Chapter XIX 
Aim: Teach when, is Aim: Read Stanza IT 


Arithmetic 


I: Adding II: Subtracting 


Grades I-II Examples on blackboard Examples on blackboard 
Aim: 1 2 3 Aim: Sub. 5 from 5 to 10 
+1 +1 +1 as 10—5, 7—5, 
—_ — 5— 5, etc. 
Arithmetic IV: Fractions V: Long Division 
Grades IV-V Milne I: Pages 208: Milne II: Pages 51; 
4-18 1-3; 53; 4-12 


Aim: Teach finding parts Aim: Short Division by 
of numbers, as: 10, 100, 1000, ete. 








‘ixy= 
2 Proof 
Arithmetic VI: Per cent VII: Fractions 
Grades VI-VII Milne II; Page 203: Milne III; Page 90: 
1-12 36-46 


Aim: Discount 
Interest 

Milne III: Pages 240; 2-4; 9-12 
Aim: Review of Compound Interest 


Aim: Problems 


Arithmetic 
Grade VIII 





Drill Explorers 
Chart 
Aim: Tabulate each event in thirty seconds 











I: Bed in Summer II: Frogs at School 
Chapter II Chapter XIX 

Aim: Teach clear, the, Aim: Read Stanzas I and 

and 


Reading 
Grades I-II 





I: Letters 
Write “in” 
Aim: Teach “in” 


Language 
Grades I-IT 


II: Abbreviations 
B. B.; Word Builders 

Aim: January. February, 

March, April 








Language IV: Capitals V: Letter-Writing 
Grades IV-V M. T. I: Page 56: Ex. M.T.,1I: Page 111, Ex. 
46 — oral 47 — write 139; Page 112, Ex. 
4 141 
Aim: Capitalsinnamesof Aim: 1 Copy letter 
months 2 Parts of letter 
Language VI: Parts of Speech VII: Parts of Sentence 


Grades VI-ViI M. T., I: Page 217 ae ae! 
48 
Aim: Adjectives—arti- Aim: Compound Subject 


ticles and Predicate 


Pages 47, 





Substantives 
M. T., II: Pages 143-145 
Aim: Uses of nominative case 


‘ teat uM 


Language 
Grade VIII 





History 
Grades I-II 


Pilgrims 
History Story 
Aim: Tell whole story in own words 





II: Putnam 
Topics on blackboard 


History 


IV: Winthrop 
Grades IV-V 


Builders I: Pages 104— 
109 
Aim: Colonial Life in 


Aim: Birth; early life 
Boston 





VI: Colonial Trouble with VII: Connecticut 
English 
M. E. A. H.: Para- 
graphs 111-113 
Aim: Andros and Char- 
ters; trade laws 


History 
Grades VI-VII M. L. F. 
96-99 
Aim: Connecticut Consti- 
tution; New Haven 
Settlement 


Paragraphs 
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A Normal School Teacher Preparing To-morrow’s Programme 


Harrison's and Tyler’s Administration 

M. L. F Paragraph 284-286 

Aim: Telegraph; addition of Texas; Morton’s use of 
ether 


History 
Grade VIII 


I: Bed in Summer II: Frogs at School 
Chapter II Chapter XIX 
Aim: Word Drill: Line 10 Aim: Words in Stanza II 


Reading 
Grades I-II 





Geography 
Grade I-II 


Continents 
Wall map of world 
Aim: Review all continents 











Geography 
Grades IV-V 


IV: United States 
Topics 1-3: Chart 
Aim: Position, form, size 


V: Europe 
Frye: Page 89 
Aim: Divisions of Europe 





VI: Races 
Frye: Page 34 
Aim: Red Race 


VII: Europe 
Frye: Pages 152-153 
Aim: British Isles 


Geography 
Grades VI-VII 





Forest Products 
Adams’ Commercial Geography: 
Aim: Hard and Soft Lumber 


Commercial 
Geography 
Grade VIII 


Pages 96-101 





Spelling — Dictation 





SCHOOL 5 
Monpbay, DECEMBER 6 





1 The Psalm of Life, The Mayflowers. 





Open 
All grades 2 Poem list 
3 To have pupils repeat poems already learned in 
order to acquire good expression 
Spelling 1 veteran, hostess, torment, kindred, guinea, 


classify, degree, disclose, immerse, qualify 
Graded Spelling Lists, Page 30 
3 To teach pupils pronunciation, spelling and use of 
words 
Spelling 
Grades ITI-IV 


Grades V-VI 


9 








1 baste, pluck, coward, school, timid, prompt, cruel, 
steady 

2 Graded Spelling Lists, Page 15 

3 To teach pupils pronunciation, spelling and use of 
words 





Spelling 1 
Grades I-II 


who, ninety, time, mine 

2 Graded Spelling Lists, Page 5 

3 To teach pupils pronunciation and spelling of 
words 








Grades I-II 1 Frogs at School 
Reading 2 Leaflet XIX 

3 To have pupils read leaflet with good expression 
Grades III-IV 1 
Reading 








The Story of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Peri- 
banon 
2 Graded Literature —4— Page 4; Pages 138-140 
3 To have pupils tell parts of story already read and 
to find out how the magician advised the Sultan 
concerning Prince Ahmed. 





Grades V-VI_ 1 Gulliver in Lilliput 
Reading 2 Graded Literature —6— Pages 47-50 
3 To have pupils read these pages understandingly 
and to become acquainted with the inhabitants 
of Lilliput and with their customs 





Grades I-II 1 
Word Study 


“Est Family” 

List of phonograms 

To have pupils séund, pronounce, and make words 
from the syllable est 


2 
3 
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Grade V-VI 
Penmanship 


Grades III-IV 
Penmanship 


Grades I-II 
Penmanship 


Correct 
Form Drill 
All 


Grades I-II 
Reading 





Grades III-IV 
Arithmetic 


1 
2 Houston’s Writing Lessons — 1 
3 To teach pupils freedom of motion 
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1 Practice ovals, write words injure, unjust 


2 Houston’s Writing Lessons —3— Page 10 


3 To teach pupils freedom of motion 


1 O O injure 


2 Houston’s Writing Lessons, Page 10 
3 


To teach pupils freedom of motion 


l u 


- Page 5 


Correct form of pronoun 

State Leaflet, Page 3 

To teach pupils to use correct form of pronoun 
after verb to be 


wOho=— 


Read Leaflet XTX again 


1 Addition and subtraction facts; areas of tri- 
angles; multiplication of decimals $14.25 

x 35 

2 Milnes’ Arithmetic, Book I, Page ? 
board 

3 Grade III. To teach pupil how to multiply deci- 

mals of two places by decimals of two places 

Grade IV To teach pupils how to find the areas 


charts, black- 





Grades I-II 
Arithmetic 


of triangles, having base and altitude given 


1 Addition: 


lf 27 2 3 4 etc. 7 707 
+1 +letc. +1 +1 +1 etc. 4 807 
— — — —  - 6 909 

+9 +47 


2 Blackboard 
3 To teach pupils to add numbers of 1, 2 and 3 
figures each 





Grades V-VI 
Arithmetic 


1 Per cents, finding rate, multiplication of decimals 
2 Milne’s Arithmetic, Book II, Page 195, Blackboard 
3 To teach pupils to find rate, i. ¢., what per cent 
one number is of another. To teach pupils 
to multiply decimals; five places by five places 





Spelling 
All 








Dictation by Teacher of words mentioned before 





Grades I-II 
Reading 


1 Celebration Story 
2 Leaflet XX 
3 To teach pupils to read leaflet 





Grades V-VI 
Language 


1 Broken quotations 
2 Mother Tongue, Page 192 


« 


? 
3 To teach pupils to write broken quotations 





Grades III-IV 
Language 


1 lie, lay, sit, set 

2 Blackboard 

3 To teach pupils to use verbs lie, lay, sit and set 
correctly 





Grades I-II 
Language 


1 Frogs at School 
2 Leaflet XIX 
3 To teach pupils to copy first stanza of this leaflet 





Grades III-IV 
Geography 





1 Position, form, size, relief of United States (re- 
2 view); drainage (advance) 
3 Frye’s First Steps, Page 47 
To review pupils on facts already learned and to 
teach pupils about the drainage of United 
States 





Grades V-VI 
Geography 


1 Ocean currents (review); tides (advance 

2 Frye’s Grammar School Geography, Pages 32 and 

3 To review work of ocean currents and to teach 
pupils work of the tides 





Grades I-II 
Word Drill 








1- Words from Celebration Story 

2 Blackboard 

3 To teach pupils to become more familiar with 
words of the reading lessons 





Grades III-IV 
History 


1 Roger Williams and the Settlement of Rhode 
Island 

2 The Beginner’s American History, Pages 60-62 

3 To teach pupils to tell story from outline 





Grades V-VI 
History 


1 The American Colonists Quarrel with the King 
2 Montgomery’s Elementary American History, 
Pages 117-121 


3- To teach pupils to recite lesson from outline 
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Music 1 Santa Claus Reading 1 The Little Land Jur 
2 New Educational Music Course Grade I 2 Leaflet XII, Lines 5-8 
3 To teach pupils to sing song, “Santa Claus” 3 To recognize words quickly 
<a . : — Arithmetic 1 Decimals 
Individual Help Individual help on lessons in which it is most needed Grade III 2 Examples on board 
All Dictation of home work 10.40 
“ : _ — — 7.79 etc. 


SCHOOL 6 - 
3 To subtract decimals of two places 





















WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1915 cay eng tamanen— e emeanar aaa — —s 
—_ ee re SE . : Arithmetic 1 Fractions ¢ 
Reading 1 The Little Land Grade V 2 Examples on board: ' 
Grade I 2 Leaflet XII, Lines 5-8 18;5 X 4:6, etc. ma 
3 To read with expression 3 To multiply wh 
Reading 1 The Dog, the Cat, and the Parrot Arithmetic 1 Numbers to 50 by 
Grade III 2 Cyr’s Third Reader, Pages 14-16 Grade I 2 Drill work ott 
4 To increase vocabulary 3 To count, read and write tie: 
ja rai ea as : ar ss wo 
Reading 1 Gulliver’s Travels Arithmetic 1 Customs and duties ~ 
Grade \ 2 ls n’s Grammar Sx hool Reader, Book I, Pages Grade Vu 2 Milne, Book [iI Page 217 16-2] - 
219-221 3 To find customs and duties. ble 
> Toincrease in volume of voice : In 
Spelling Words that were spelled orally vil 
Reading 1 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow Written di 
Grade VII » Elson’ 1 
srade 2 Ason’s Grammar School Reader, Book III, Pages } 
268-270 P. M. T 
3 To appreciate good literature <i poe , mi 
_ . nn _ Reading 1 The Little Land 
Phonics 1 iid Grade I 2 Leaflet XII, Lines 5-8 th 
2 Chart brain 3 To review 
3 Topronounce — toform words: _ braid i , : 
paid Language 1 Kinds of sentences su 
raid Grade I-III 2 The Ohio River is a branch of the M m 
seit siieninsaiicaia a 7 Pane declarative). Shut the door! Imperat ti 
Spelling 1 Words for respective grades 3 To learn declarative and imperative ences i bi 
Orally 2 Graded Word List, Pages 6, 10, 14 : ' . 
3 To spell, give definition, use in sentence Language 1 A Summer Day a 
tent ee ee 7 a Grade \ 2 Picture : - 
Writing 1 Practice 3 To make outline and write stor) : n 
2 Houston’s Writing Lessons, Grade III, Book IT, t 
= saa Page 20; Grade \ VI, Book Itt, Page 21 Language 1 Contractions : it 
, 3 Toformacorrect T. Time waits for no man Grade VII 2 Mother Tongue, Book I, Page 79 h 
. 3 To revie Ww é 
Drill Correct Forms - " 
ss am - — : ——— — - - ~ Continued on page U2 0 
s 
a 
Vv 
An Anci I | 
n Ancient Irish Lullaby 
e_ , : 
SUANTRAIDHE (Soontree). LULLABY. an Pengens 30 inion 
y a _,. 1 
Gently. ‘ 
< Sho-ho, ba - by, Sho-ho, ba- by, Sho - ho ba - by bye; 
~~ 
/ oN 
a 
< Sho-ho, ba ba - by bye. 
. 
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A Partnership 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


(Book rights reserved) 


“Draw from Toys.” 

“Construct a Toy Cart.” 

Suppose we could choose one of these lessons, common to 
many outlined courses in Art, which would we take and 
what would govern that choice? Should we be influenced 
by the fact that one sounds far more interesting than the 
other because it instantly suggests entertaining possibili 
ties? Would the definite limited statement attract more, or 
would the natural desire to select that which at first glance 
seems more child like, decide the question? It is impossi- 
ble to reject, entirely, any one of these three influences. 
Interest, which awakens enthusiasm for further work, is 
vital and necessary. The best results are dependent upon 
definite limitations and children’s likes should be considered. 
Therefore we have no choice. We must draw toys and we 
must construct typical familiar toys. 

We may have some choice in the order; let us consider 
that possibility. Shall we draw from toys first or construct 
a toy? The first sounds more interesting, children are 
sure to like it, and it looks easier. Then our order is deter- 
mined? Not so! There are books with very interesting 
titles; they attract us because they suggest wonderful possi- 
bilities in the way of entertainment, but they do not carry 
out the promise; when opened they fail to hold our interest 
and increase it to the end of the tale, because the author did 
not know how to use his material, he was not master of his 
tools, although he saw the vision he was unable to bring 
it to lite on paper. So it is with drawing toys. Toys are 
hard for little children to draw, it takes a trained hand and 
mind to bring them to life on paper. They are far easier 
to make! Make means construct. Here we are at our 
starting point. ‘Construct a toy cart.” We are limited 
at once to a definite familiar form, and if we construct it first 
we shall be better able to draw it. This makes a partner- 
ship of our two lessons, with Construction the senior member 
of the firm. 

“Construct a toy cart.” It sounds hard and the possi- 
bilities that it suggests seem difficult rather than interesting 
unless there is a third member in the partnership. What 
must this member, the “company,” provide? Capital com- 
posed of efthusiasm based on Knowledge gained through 
experience. Turn to Illustration Plate Number Two. It 
represents the company’s capital. Turn to Plate Number 
One. It shows how the company gained experience. Last 
of all, read the following text; it will tell how to teach 
yourself and others the way to acquire that capital of 
enthusiasm, that no teacher can afford to be without. 
Constructing a toy cart is easy when one knows how, and 
fascinating when through construction we learn represen- 
tation and acquire the power of illustrating our own stories 
and those of others. Therefore let us construct a toy cart; 
it may be the vehicle by which we ride to success. _ 

Although the specific topic for the following series of les- 
sons is a toy cart — it is merely used as a type. The order 
of procedure and the definite points for emphasis would be 
the same in teaching primary school children how to con- 
struct and draw any form. 


Reduce the form to its simplest terms. 
2 Present this to children in the following order: 


A Cut the shapes of the different parts. This helps 
teach observation of geometric relations. 


B Assemble these parts to represent the object. This 
helps teach observation of construction. 
C Trace around each part in its right relation to the 


others. This helps teach how to define shape by 
outline. 

D Memory drawing—Freehand. This tests the knowl- 
edge of shape and construction gained through the 
preceding exercises. 


E Compare drawings with outlined form. Suggest on 
change that will make drawing more like the origi 
nal. 

F Draw from the traced copy. 

G Compare, criticise and correct as suggested by E 

H Add some element of life. Illustrate. simple story. 

I Construct or make the object stand up. 

J Invent different ways of doing this. 

K Make constructions more and more lifelike. 

L Use constructed constructions as illustrations — as 
decorations — for special days — for sand-table 
work, etc. 


LESSONS PLANS FOR GRADE ONE 


Thirty minute periods. 


Lesson I 

Materials for teacher: One sheet of 9 x 12” bogus paper 
on which the three forms (two rectangles and a circle) are 
mounted so as to represent a toy cart. (See Fig. 2. Plate 
One.) 

These parts should be cut from white or Manila paper. 
Pasted on mount. Outlined with a heavy black line made 
with black crayon, charcoal or ink. 

They must be as large as possible. With this exception 
the materials for the teacher are the same as for the chil 
dren. 

Materials for children: Scissors; soft lead pencils; two 
pieces of white or Manila drawing paper — each 6 x 43” or 
half of an ordinary 6 x 9” sheet of drawing paper. 


Aim of lesson To he!pchildren to form a habit of observ- 
ing the different geometric and familiar shapes of which 
common objects are constructed. Method. Imitation. 

Presentation This specific lesson may be taught in two 
ways, both of which are good and based upon sound psy- 
chological and pedagogical truths obvious to all students 
of little chidren. Here at last is a place where we may 
choose! It is like those rare words which may be spelled 
in either of two ways both of which are right! Such an 
oasis makes life worth living! 

1 Teacher shows children the finished cart which she 
has made. This is to be sure they know wiat they are to 
make. 

2 Teacher leads children to cut the different parts first, 
concentrating on each; then presents the problem as a 
puzzle — “Can you put these three things together and 
make a cart?” Or if the children are in the third grade, 
put the puzzle question this way: “Can you put these 
three different parts together so that they will make a 
picture of something we all know?” 

Note In the third grade this usually brings the cart or nothing. 
Ina fourth grade it often results in five or six different objects, showing 
that all children need to start them on the road to the observation of 
geometric resemblances is a hint. If we can give them this start in 
the first grade the habit of seeing likenesses to familiar forms will be 
well established by the middle grades, and we shall have children who 
can construct and draw because they know how to analyze constructed 
forms; whichever method of approach we use the next step will be the 
same. 


Teacher holds 6 x 45"’ piece of paper before class — “So 
long edges are vertical.”’ 

Norte If class is large, teacher should use a larger piece of the same 
proportion. 

“Show me one of your papers. 

“Show how I am holding mine. 

“Watch my scissors, I open them wide, slip them over 
the lower edge of my paper. 
‘You do the same.” 
Scissors are already for a little journey — a very short one. 
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“Watch mine, see just how far they travel. See where 
they stopped. Make your scissors travel just as far on 
your paper. Let me see where. they stopped. Right! 
they only took a very short journey just as mine did. 

“Again watch my scissors wide open, already to cut a 
narrow strip the whole length of the paper. 

“Let me see you do the same. 

“Show me the long, narrow strip. 

“Show me the piece of paper that was left. 

“Place the long, narrow strip at the back of your desk. 

“Tt will be safe there until we need it.”’ 

Teacher holds large piece of paper in horizontal position, 
i. e. long edges are horizontal. Children do the same. 

Teacher says, “Watch my scissors, I open them wide. 
I place them right at the middle of the lower edge, one cutter 
on one side of the paper. 

“One cutter on the other side. 

“Now I let them cut straight across. 
of paper.” Children do the same. 

“Show me both pieces. 

““Show me the larger piece. 

“What! they are both the same size! 

“Tam very much pleased. I hoped you had cut so care- 
fully that both pieces would be the same size. 

“Place one piece at the back of the desk — with the long, 
narrow strip.” 

Teacher holds piece of paper that is left so that long edges 
are horizontal. Children do the same. 

Teacher says, “ Let us be very careful once more — watch!” 
cuts off a strip from one side leaving a square. Children 
do the same. 


I have two pieces 
Teacher says: 


Nore It is not essential for the result to be a perfect square. 


Teacher says: 

“Show me the large piece. 

““Show me the small piece. 

“Put the small piece away by itself. 

“Watch my square and my scissors. 

“First I cut off this top corner of my square.” 
do the same. 

“Now we will all cut off the other top corner. 

“Next this lower corner. 

“Last of all, the other lower corner. 

“Count the corners we have now — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 5, 7, 8! 

“We will cut off all eight. 

“Watch me first. 

“What does my paper look like now? 

“Yes, a circle—but there are still some points on it,so I’ll 
cut them off and make it very round. 

“You try it. See Figure 1, Plate One. 


We do not need it. 


Children 





Note Some children may cut the paper out of all resemblance to a 
circle, they should be given another chance — they are the minority 
who always need individual help. Some teachers may say that it is 
far better to give the children a good circle to trace around, but that 
training ought to Nave been given earlier in the year or in the kinder- 
garten; we are now trying tolead them to see the close relation which 
exists between a square and a circle, for that will eventually help them 
to draw and cut a circle freehand. Incidentally we are teaching the 
method that might be followed if they were learning to cut a circle 
from heavy cardboard, thin wood or metal. A “step by step” meihod 
of reaching a goal, in other words we are building or constructing. 


The next step in the lesson is to test the children’s ability 
to do this work alone. Allow a short period, not over five 
minutes, and in that time ask the children to take the second 
piece of paper which was provided at the beginning of the 
lesson, and without a bit of help to cut out the three parts 
just as they did under the teacher’s direction. When this 
is done we are ready to assemble the parts to represent the 
cart. After making clear what they are to do the children 
should be allowed to work without further direction. Use 
a large piece of white drawing paper to place the cart on. 

Teacher says, “Take away the handle and wheel. 

“Trace around the body of the cart carefully — take it 
away. 

“Place the wheel in position — trace around it. Take it 
away. 
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“Place the handle in position. Trace around it. 
“Save the pieces that form the cart, and also the traced 
form, for use in the next lesson. 


Lesson II DRAWING 

Materials Same for teacher and children — except for 
size. Teacher must always have some large models. Send 
all the children to the blackboard if space permits, if not, 
send as many as possible and have the others work on large 
sheets of paper, using crayon or very soft lead pencil, 
Teacher says, ‘Yesterday we drew a cart, but we had a 
pattern to help us. To-day we have no pattern! 

“What will help us? Our memories, of course. 

“Let me see what good ones you have. All shut your 
eyes. 

“Think way back to yesterday. 

“What did the body of the cart look like? 

“Keep your eyes shut, hold up one finger where I can see 
it, make this finger draw in the air and show me just what 
the body of the cart was like. Good! — open your eyes, 
Draw that shape for me on the board or the paper. 

“Shut your eyes again. 

“Think about the wheel. 

“Draw in the air to show me the shape of the wheel. 
Draw it where it belongs on your cart. 

“Do the same for the handle. 

“We will go shopping now and buy the best cart. 

“First let us look for the best body — J shall look for one 
with good straight edges. I may have to buy more than 
one cart; wouldn’t it be fine if I had to buy them all! 

“Before I go shopping I am going to look at my good 
traced copy — I shall try to find a cart as good as that!” 

Allow a few minutes for the shopping. Discuss results. 
Perhaps no one found a perfectly satisfactory cart, but did 
find one that was almost right. “Could we make it right 
if we changed one line?”’ 

“Show me the line to change.” 


Note Children draw from memory. Our work is to teach them 
how to study the object so that the memory will be clear and more 
accurate. 

The second part of this lesson must help the children to 
draw at their seats from a specific copy or form. The only 
new problem is that of size and it is not at first a vital one. 
Do not be discouraged if the children make a drawing 
much smaller than the traced copy. Shape and right re. 
lation of parts are far more important. 

The following steps will help children to approximate 
the size: 

1 Place copy at back of desk directly above the paper 
on which child is to draw; this paper must be the same size 
as that on which the traced copy was made. 

2 Trace across the top line of the copy. 

3 “Make believe draw this line on your paper — use 
your finger for a pencil. 

4 “Draw the line with the pencil. 

“Ts it longer than the top of the traced cart? 

“Tf so, show how much—makea little mark toshow where 
the line ought to stop. 

“Ts it shorter than the traced cart? 

“Add a little piece to make it right.” 

Follow the same general method in drawing the other 
lines. 

If time permits “paint” the cart or the wheel with red, 
green or blue crayon. 


LEsSON THREE ILLUSTRATION 

Material for Teacher Large drawing similar to Figures 
1, 2, 3, Plate Two; large pattern of parts of cart; large 
patterns of birds or animals used. 

These should be selected from those which the children 
have already learned to draw and cut. 

Material for Children Cart pattern — cut in Lesson One; 
animal or bird forms made in some previous lesson. 

Teacher shows our illustration. Children try to re- 


(Continued on page 402) 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved) 


THE RESULTS OF THE FOURTH YEAR WORK IN 
READING 


IPLING’S poor little Black Sheep was driven to 
K learn to read. Aunty Rosa set him up on the table 
with a primer and told him that a b was ab. When 
Black Sheep asked why, she said, “Because I say 

so, and you’ve got to say it.” 

After a time Black Sheep could say ab ab, and later could 
read, ‘“ The cat lay on the mat and the rat came in.” Aunty 
Rosa said so, and Black Sheep was beaten unless he said so, 
too. “Now I can truly read,” said Black Sheep, “and I 
will never read anything again.” 

The above is the method and the result of mechanical 
work in reading, whether in grade one oringradefour. This 
is the skeleton scheme, with life and spirit left out. This 
is the method and the result when mechanics predominate 
over the thought side. This is the method: and the result 
in classes where there is lack of interest in the reading work 
assigned. Far too much work of this kind is being done in 
the schools. If only the teachers would see the vision and 
use the intellectual and emotional elements so easily found 
in good selections, there would be pleasure, enthusiasm, 
and lasting value rather than wasted time. There would be 
developed a desire for more reading rather than a resolve to 
read as little as possible. , 

One day Black Sheep found in an old cupboard a torn 
tale of adventures. He found a story. He enjoyed it and 
wanted to read more. 

This desire to read because it is a pleasure to read may 
be the great aim of the teacher from the first day of school. 

I.eading may be seeing the material pictures the writer 
saw as he wrote and feeling the emotions the writer felt. 
Less than this is less than reading. It is word calling. 
The test can be applied in any class inany school-room by 
the teacher as well as by any other person. 

By careful study of selections, as outlined in previous 
chapters, pupils will tend to make better selections of books 
from the public libraries. They will tend to make better 
selections of magazines and to go forward on a higher level 
of intellectual and emotional selection of reading material 
during life. In short, they will tend to depreciate, and 
rightly, the reading that simply kills time, the reading that 
is for present amusement, the library books that are read 
by those with minds untrained and simple. 

The teacher cannot go with her pupils all through life, 
but she ‘can set up an influence in each mind that will, to 
some degree, act as an adviser. 

In working toward this end the class should pass judg- 
ment on every selection read, the final verdict to be 
guided by the teacher. Likewise, the class should often 
pass judgment on the oral reading of its members. This is 
too often done by the teacher alone. 

The question before the teacher daily is, “ Are the chiidren 
eager to read?’’ not, ‘“‘Are the children able to read?” 

As has been pointed out, each lesson should be a definite 
task. Pupils should acquire the habit of application and 
study in connection with any reading matter that is taken 
up. 

The silent reading, or preparation period, in school should 
be a period of definite work. Pupils should go about it as 

industriously as about ten or more problems in arithmetic. 
The thought work should be as intensive and as definite 
results secured. These results should be passed on by the 
teacher and the class in recitation. One great fault in the 
teaching of reading is lack of understanding, on the part 
of the child, of what is read. This is especially true in the 
work in silent reading. In the previous chapter several 
Suggestions were given to overcome this defect. 


While these chapters so strongly emphasize the thought 


‘side of the work in reading, it is fully realized that the me- 


chanical mastery of the words and phrases must not be 
neglected. The art of gathering the words off the page with 
the eye must become unconscious and easy. 

It is not the teacher who is always amplifying and explain- 
ing who secures the best success. It is the teacher who calls 
the minds of her pupils into vigorous action through the 
stimulation of the thought of the selection. Toward this 
end the teacher must know how to question skillfully. 
When the thought of the selection is mixed with, “How 
many mistakes did Mary make?” the class become be- 
fuddied and interest lags. Laconic questions and brief 
replies, but to the point, tend toward clear thinking. 

The principal of graded schools and the superintendent 
in connection with rural schools should often hear a// the 
pupils of each school read. As each reads he should direct 
a pointed question to the reader or some other member of 
the school, this question to be based on the thought of 
what was read. 

The following test of silent reading is useful: 

1 Some selection in a five cent classic may be chosen by 
the teacher or superintendent, and a copy passed to each 
pupil. (The selection to be one with which the pupils are 
not familiar.) 

2 Ata given signal all pupils open to a certain page and 
read silently for sixty seconds. At the end of that time 
and at a signal all pupils stop reading. They then write 
the last three words read and following this as many of the 
thoughts secured in the sixty seconds as possible. This 
will afford an accurate measurement of what is retained 
by the pupils. It will show whether pupils remember by 


@ words 
b ideas 


If pupils, or many of the pupils, tend to retain by words 
in the order of the text; and if, failing in this, can reproduce 
little or nothing, the work in reasoning has not been well 
done. The teacher as well as the superintendent can apply 
this measure of the work. 

Problems of the style of the two following should be 
often used as a test of pupils’ efficiency in silent reading: 

1 A man sold 108 acres of land at $225 an acre, and with the 
money bought horses at $75 each. How many did he get? 


2 The Leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling. 


What season of the year is given in these lines? 

Work like the above is not too hard for pupils of the fourth 
grade. They are capable of logical study. They are 
capable of opinions and of independent thought work. 


All rests with those who read. A work or thought 
Is what each makes it to himself, and may 

Be full of great dark meanings, like the sea, 

With the shoals of life rushing. — Bailey 





Acrostic 
Sunshine warm 
Under, over; 
Merry bees 
Midst the clover; 
Every radiant hour uncloses 
Roses, roses, roses, roses; 
And a rose, herself most fair, 
Summer, Summer, everywhere! 





A. E. A: 
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Ideas for the June Sand-Table 








A Zoo Made by Third Grade 
Pupils 
Esther Wilt 


I am enclosing a picture of my Zoo as shown in the 
exhibit of busy work of Towanda Public Schools. 

It is mounted on green cardboard. In the background 
are trees torn from green mounting paper. Around three 
sides of the cardboard are cages made from black mounting 
paper. Inside the cages are different envelope animals. 

The ones used here are camels, lions, kangaroos, rhinoc- 
eroses, deer, bears and baby elephants. These can be 
made by cutting animals from envelopes, having first 
traced them from patterns so placed that the head and 
back will be on the edges of envelope. Then bend the 
animals so they can stand up. On each cage is a tag on 
which is printed the name of the animal. In center of 
park is a bench on which are sitting two children. Stand- 
ing around the park are some policemen and children 
looking at the animals. At front of card is an arch of 
black mounting paper. On this is pasted the word “Zoo” 
in gilt paper. 

This was done entirely by Third Grade pupils. 





Sand-Table Model 
A CHERRY ORCHARD 


Jessie St. Clair Henderson 


full of the ripe fruit. The children brought handfuls 

of cherries to school for use in the modeling and draw- 

ing lessons and in a preliminary talk it was suggested 
that a cherry orchard might be made in the sand-table. 
Little town dwellers knew very little about the cherry trees 
and the object of the model was to give them some idea of 
the exquisite beauty of a cherry orchard in bloom and in 
fruit. 


I was cherry time and the fruit store windows were 


PREPARATION 

A story of a little boy who lived in town and was invited 
to visit a farm in the country and happened to go there first 
when the cherry trees were in blossom and later when they 
were in fruit, preceded the model making. The story went 
on to describe the orchard in detail. The children were 
delighted at the idea of making the model and readily 








These were of 


brought branches to represent the trees. 
cherry wood and showed the leaves and twigs. 


MAKING CHERRIES 

Red tissue paper was used. Each child rolled the paper 
into a ball and tied it to the twigs with green silk to repre- 
sent the stalks. This is not an easy exercise for little chil- 
dren of five years of age, but when enthusiasm is roused, then 
the results are wonderfully good. 


PAPER MODELING 

The farm-house adjoining the orchard was made of brown 
paper cut out and pasted together by the children. The win- 
dows and doors were drawn on it with white chalk. A small 
shed was made ina similar manner and placed in the orchard. 
It had a wide open door to admit the big fruit baskets. 


PAPER CUTTING 

A fence dividing the farm from the orchard was cut out by 
the children in paper and placed in position. Pink roses 
were cut out and fastened to twigs to make a rose garden at 
each side of the farm-house. 


Woot WINDING 

Little dolls to represent children playing in the orchard 
were made by winding wool round a piece of cardboard. 
These were then dressed in colored crinkled paper in gay 
colors. Larger dolls were made in the same way to repre- 
sent the mothers who are seen on the ladders picking 
cherries off the trees. 


CARDBOARD AND CANE 
This idea was a child’s own and quite original. He 
brought to school two strips of cardboard and cut short 
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Plan of Cherry Orchard 
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lengths of cane. Then with a darning needle he pierced 
holes in the strips at equal distances and inserted the cane 
to represent the steps. Three other ladders were made 
in a similar fashion by other children. 
BUILDING WITH BRICKS 

Meanwhile some of the younger children with Gift IV 
bricks made a path from the door of the farm-house to the 
end of the garden. 
RaFFIA PLAITING AND SEWING 

Baskets.to hold the ripe cherries were made by plaiting 
three strands of raffia together. The plaits were then sewn 
with darning needle and a split strand of raffia into a 
round basket. 
THE PLAN 

The preparations now being complete, a plan of the 








model was drawn on the board. The teacher followed the 
children’s lead in making the plan and when this was com- 
pleted groups of children undertook to arrange the differ- 
ent parts of the model. A toy cart found a place at one 
side of the orchard to hold the baskets of fruit. The model 
gave great pleasure and was of equally great educational 
service. 


A TREE IN BLossom 


When the model was completed, the children expressed a 
desire to see a cherry tree in blossom, so one treé was made 
to represent this. The children cut out the white blossom 
and fastened it on the twigs by twisting it on with a thread 
of silk. -A most realistic tree was the result. It was ex- 
plained that the trees are seen in blossom in spring and in 
fruit in the summer. 











Table Stories in an English Primary School — The Red Cross Hospital 





Vacation 
Rachel Weston 

When all out-of-doors invites and school still claims a few 
weeks more, it is a joy to tell, with pencil and paper, some 
of the many plans which are so soon to be realized, if the days 
are only long enough. 

The little figures shown this month may be cut out and 
mounted on serviceable paper, for the children to copy; 
or some of the outlines may be hektographed on tintea 
papers for coloring. A strip of gray or green cartridge 
paper, six inches wide, would be an attractive background, 


should one care to mount the cut-out figures for a good 
time border. 

After the little drawings have been looked at and the 
coming vacation talked over, just give each kiddie plenty 
of Manila paper, a soft lead pencil, and one colored crayon; 
red is a favorite. 

Each child will tell it all out for you, what he’d like to do 
most of all, and as many other young plans as the paper will 
hold. The resulting masterpieces, though a bit crude to 
grown-up eyes, will be full of life and such a spirit of fun 
that the teacher, looking them over later, will likely find 
her own heart just dancing too. 
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The Rainbow 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR THE THIRD GRADE 
Grace Norton Whittaker 


children first reported seeing the rainbow and, if 
possible, to follow closely the observation of the 
bow by the class. 


“Tisiia lessons were planned to begin on the day the 


I CONVERSATION LESSON 

Mary saw a beautiful rainbow last night. Did you all 
see it? Where was it? What kind of a day did we have 
yesterday? What happened just at night? 

What is the shape of the rainbow? John says he saw 
one bow and a part of another. Where was the second 
bow? Which was the brighter? The bright one is the 
primary bow, the other the secondary bow. What colors 
did you see in the bow? Name them in their order, be- 
ginning at the top of the bow. Was the same color at the 
top of each bow? :Where have you seen colors like these, 
or anything that reminded you of the rainbow? * 

Where was the stn when you saw the bow yesterday? 
Where was the bow? About what time was it? Did you 
ever see a bow in the west? Where was the sun? What 
time was it? At what time of the day may we look for 
the rainbow? Did you ever hear the old rhyme: 

A rainbow in the morning is the sailor’s warning, 
While a rainbow at night is the sailor’s delight. 

(This rhyme was used for several days as the copy for 
the writing lessons.) 

What causes the rainbow? (Explain simply.) To- 
morrow I will tell you what Nokomis told Hiawatha about 
the rainbow. 


11 Hrawatua’s RAINBOW 
Hiawatha saw the rainbow, 
In the eastern sky the rainbow, 
Whispered, ‘‘ What is that, Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
“Tis a heaven of flowers you see there. 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in the world above us. — Longfellow 


(a) Reading of the poem by the teacher. 

(b) Questions — At what time of the day did Hiawatha 
see the rainbow? What tells you so? Had he ever seen 
it before, and why do you think so? What did Nokomis 
say it was? What flowers can you name that might give 
red? Orange? Yellow? Etc.? If you like this descrip- 
tion of the rainbow tell me why. 

(c) Silent study of the poem. 

(d) Reading of the poem by the children. 


III. Brsre Story OF THE RAINBOW 

Long, long ago, when the earth was very young, the 
people whom the Lord had placed here became very, very 
wicked. They Were so wicked that the Lord repented ever 
having made them, and He said, “I will destroy these 
people, I will destroy all creeping things, and the fowls of 
the air.” 

He decided to destroy them by means of a great flood, 
but before he sent the flood he thought of Noah, who was 
a good man, and of his three sons, who were good also. 
Of course he did not wish to destroy them. So one day he 
called Noah and told him he intended to send a flood to 
destroy the earth because of the wickedness of men, but 
that he and his family should be saved if he would do as 
he was told. 

The Lord told Noah to make an ark three hundred cubits 
long, fifty cubits wide and thirty cubits high. He was to 
build it three stories high and to make a door and a win- 
dow for it. 


When it was finished the Lord told Noah to go into the 
ark with all his family, and to take in two each cf every 
living thing, and to take in food enough for all. Noah 
did as God commanded. 

After all were safely in the ark the rain began, and lasted 
forty days and forty nights. The whole earth was covered 
with water. The-waters were so deep that even the high 
mountains were covered. For a hundred and fifty days 
the water was over all the land. The ark and all within 
it rode safely on the waters, but every living thing on the 
earth perished. 

When the rain had ceased the flood began to subside 
slowly, and after many days Noah felt it would now be safe 
to open the window of the ark and send forth a dove. The 
dove found no place to rest and returned tohim. He waited 
seven days andagain sent forthadove. This time the dove 
returned to him in the evening with an olive leaf in her 
mouth, so Noah knew the waters were lowered. Still he 
waited another seven days that all might be safe. Again 
he sent forth the dove, but this time she did not return. 
Then Noah opened the door of the ark and found the earth 
dry. God told Noah to go forth from the ark with his 
family and all his creatures and again live upon the earth. 

Then the Lord made a promise to Noah and all the 
people who should live after him, that He would never send 
another flood. As a sign of this, He said, “I do set my bow 
in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant be 
tween Me and the earth. And it shall come to pass when 
I bring a cloud over the earth that the bow shall be seen 
in the cloud. And I will remember my covenant which is 
between Me and you and every living creature of all flesh; 
er the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all 

esh.” 


(a) Preparation — In order to give the children some 
conception of the size of the ark a lesson in measuring should 
precede the telling of the story. Reduce the cubits to feet 
and have the children measure off the length and breadth 
of the ark. Have them imagine a house as long and wide 
and high. How many would it hold? The measurements 
of the ark may be given in feet when telling the story or 
the children may. be shown a stick one cubit long. 

(b) .Telling the story. 

(c) Questions leading to reproduction What did God 
decide to do, and why? Why did he not wish to destroy 
Noah and his family? Why were the animals saved? 
Describe the ark. Describe the flood. How did Noah 
find out when it was safe to open the ark? What promise 
did God make to him and what sign did he give in token 
of this promise? 

(d) Reproduction — oral. 

(e) Reproduction — written. 

(For third graders this should be short, since they have 
as yet acquired so little technical skill that a long reproduc- 
tion will prove tiresome. The following, written by a third 
grade pupil, is an example.) 


THE RAINBOW 


Noah waited forty days and forty nights and then sent a 
dove out of the ark window. The dove came back bringing 
an olive branch in its beak. He waited seven more days 
and sent the dove out again. The dove did not come back, 
so Noah knew the waters were gone. 

All that were in the ark came out upon the earth. God 
spoke to them and said, “I promise you I will never send 
another flood like this again.” Then a beautiful rainbow 
appeared in the sky and the people knew this was a sign 
God would keep his promise. 

STANLEY WAITE 
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Both sections of the third grade were told the Bible story 
of the rainbow, then one section took up the study of the 
myth of the “Pot of Gold,” and the other the story of 
“The Rainbow Fairies.” 


1V THE Pot OF GOLD OR THE POPLAR TREE 

Just as the sun was setting one night an old man was 
passing through a dark forest. As he hurried along he saw 
something which glittered. He went closer to examine 
the bright object, and behold, it was the pot of gold which 
lies at the end of the rainbow. ‘How lucky I am!” he 
said, and lifting the pot of gold he started again on his home- 
ward way, but the gold was so heavy that he looked for a 
safe place to hide it until morning. “Then,” thought he, 
“T will have my brother come with me and help to carry 
it home.” 

A large poplar tree stood near the path with its branches 
stretched straight out from the trunk, for that was the 
way poplars grew then. “Here in this tree is the very 
best place to hide my treasure,” he said; ‘the rest of the 
trees are all asleep and none of them will know where I 
have put it.” He placed the gold very carefully in the tree, 
and then hurried on home to tell of his good fortune. 

Very early next morning Iris, coming to earth on her 
rainbow bridge, discovered that the pot of gold was missing. 
She hurried to Zeus and told him that it was lost. Zeus 
was very sorry and immediately sent Hermes to look for 
it. 

Hermes came to the forest where the gold was hidden and 
awakened the trees to ask if they had seen it. They were 
so sleepy at that early hour that they only shook their heads 
and murmured something that Hermes could not under- 
stand. Then Zeus spoke to them. He said, “Hold your 
arms high above your heads that I may see that all are 
awake.” The trees obeyed and were surprised, the poplar 
most of all, when down tumbled the pot of gold. 

Now the poplar tree was very honest and to have such a 
thing happen grieved him greatly. For a moment he hung 
his head. Then he stretched his arms as high above his 
head as he could, and cried, “Forgive, O Father Zeus! 
Hereafter I shall stand in this way that you may know I 
hide nothing from you.” 

For a long time everyone laughed at the poplar tree and 
told him he looked like an umbrella turned inside out by the 
wind, but as time went on and all the young poplars were 
taught to grow fearless and straight the whole family came 
to be respected for its strength and uprightness. 

Adapted from Cook’s Nature Myths 


(a) Telling the story. 
(6) Questions to organize for reproduction 


What did 
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the old man find and what did he do with it? What 
happened the next morning? Where did Hermes go? 
What did he ask the trees to do and what did they reply? 
What did Zeus do? What happened? What did the poor 
tree say? 

(c) Oral reproduction. 

(d) Written dramatization (class composition). 

The following is copied from a child’s paper: 


THE POPLAR TREE 
THE CHARACTERS 


O_p MAN PopLaR TREE 
TRIS OTHER TREES 
ZEUS LitTtLe Boy 
HERMES 


SCENE | 


(Just at sunset an old man was going home and had to pass 
through a forest. He came to the end of the rainbow.) 


Old Man (surprised and happy) 1 have come to the end 
of the rainbow, and here is a pot of gold. (Picks up the 
pot and carries it a little way) This is so heavy I cannot 
carry it home. (Looks around for a hiding place) Ah! 
here is the very place to hide my treasure. (Hides it.) 
Now I must hurry home and tell my friends and family of 
my good fortune. (Exit) 


ScENE II — Next morning 


Iris (coming to the rainbow) Oh! Oh! The pot of gold 
is gone. I must go and tell Zeus. (Jris goes to Zeus, who 
is on the other side of the stage) Oh, Zeus! Zeus! The pot 
of gold is stolen. 

Zeus I will send Hermes, my messenger, to search for 
it. (Calls Hermes) Hermes, the pot of gold is stolen. Go 
at once and look for it. 

Hermes (searches in the forest) 
seen the pot of gold? 

Tres M—m—nm. 

Zeus Hold up your branches that I may see that you 
are awake. (Pot of gold falls from the poplar tree.) 

Poplar Tree (surprised and ashamed) Forgive me, Zeus, 
[ shall always hold my arms like this. 

Little Boy Wa! ha! Look at that funny tree! 
like an umbrella turned wrong side out. 

Poplar Tree I don’t care how I look, I just want to show 
the whole world that I am honest. 


(To the trees) Have you 


It looks 
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V_ Rarnsow Farrres 

Three beautiful flower fairies were playing under an old 
oak tree one fine summer night when the moon was shining 
bright. The name of the first fairy was Buttercup and 
she wore a yellow dress, of course, and the second fairy was 
Forget-me-not, dressed in blue. The third fairy was 
named Geranium, and her dress was red. : 

Not far away stood three other fairies watching the play, 
but these fairies wore old, faded dresses. : 

“Do not let us go too near,”’ said one. 
like it and I want to see all of this game. 
now. 

But the three well dressed fairies had seen them, and 
being kind fairies, said, “Would you not like to come and 
play with us?” 

One of the little fairies replied, ““We do not look well 
enough to play with you. Our dresses are old and faded. 
We have better ones, but we wore the old ones because we 
had some hard work todo. We were just going home when 
we saw you playing and stopped to watch you.” 

“We know you, we like you if your clothes are old. What 
difference does that make? We shall be glad to have you 
play with us in the old clothes, but if you would like it 
better we will get you some dresses as beautiful as ours.”’ 

Then Buttercup said to them, “ Bring some lily cups with 
dew in them.’’ They hurried to obey her and soon re- 
turned, each bearing two lily cups filled with dew. Butter- 
cup dipped her skirt in one of the cups, then she asked For- 
get-me-not to dip her skirt in another cup. Next Butter- 
cup mixed the blue and yellow in the two cups and the color 
changed. ‘Now jump in, dear fairy,”’ she said to one of 
them. When the fairy came out her dress was a beautiful 
green. Then Geranium took the two cups from the second 
fairy and gave one to Forget-me-not and kept one herself. 
“Will you dip your dress in that cup, dear Forget-me-not,” 
she asked, “while I dip mine in this?’”’ Then she mixed 
the color and dyed the dress of the second fairy a rich purple. 

Then Buttercup and Geranium each colored a cup of dew 
for the third fairy, and this being mixed gave her a dress 
the color of an orange. 

How they all laughed and clapped! Then they skipped 
and danced around the tree and played many games. But 
as they were playing a dark cloud came creeping slowly 
along, and one by one covered moon and stars. Soon it 
began to rain. Then the little fairies hid under the bushes. 

In the morning when they awoke the rain was over and 
the sun shining. These dear little fairies took hold of one 
another’s hands and flew up to the sky where they made a 
beautiful rainbow. Ever since they have been called the 
Rainbow Fairies. — Adapted from Pre George Plan Book 


“They may not 
It is nearly over 


(a) Telling the story. 

(b) Questions — What were the names of the fairies 
and what were they doing? Tell about the other fairies. 
What did the first three say to them? Why did they not 
want to play? What did the three fairies do for the first 
fairy?, The second? Third? What did they all do then? 
What happened next morning? 

(c) Oral reproduction. 

(d) Written dramatization. (Class composition.) 


RAINBOW FAIRIES 


CHARACTERS 
GERANIUM 


BuTTERCUP ; 
THREE OTHER FAIRIES 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
ScENE I — In the Woods 


(Buttercup, Forget-me-not and Geranium playing hide and 
go seek. The three other fairies watching.) 


Buttercup 1 will blind first. Hide quickly, for I shall 
count but twenty. (Counts while others hide) All ready. 
(Looks about) 1 spy Geranium. I spy Forget-me-not. 
Geranium must blind, for I saw her first. 
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Geranium I am ready. Hide quickly, but do not go 
too far away. 

First Fairy Let us not go too near, I want to see them 
finish that game. 

Buttercup and Forget-me-not 
should like to have you. 

Second Fairy Our dresses are not nice enough, they are 
so old and faded. We had some very hard work to do to- 
day so we wore our old clothes. We finished our work and 
are going home now. 

Buttercup, Forget-me-not and Geranium We know who 
you are; we like you if your clothes are not pretty. We want 
you to play with us just as you are, but if you think you 
will feel any happier we will try to make your dresses as 
beautiful as ours. 

Buttercup Bring some lily cups with dew in them. (The 
three fairies go away and soon return with the lily cups.) Now 
I will dip my skirt in the dew in this lily cup. See what a 
beautiful yellow I have made. Forget-me-not, will you 
dip your skirt in the other cup? That is enough. I will 
mix the colors. (Pours from one cup into the other.) 

Forget-me-not What a beautiful color! 

Buttercup Jump i, little fairy. (The fairy jumps in 
and out.) Isn’t that a lovely green dress? 

First Fairy It is very beautiful indeed. 
Thank you! 

Second Fairy Here are two more lily cups. 
you color my dress? 

Geranium It is my turn now, let me dip my skirt. 
(Dips in one cup.) 

Forget-me-not 1 will dip mine in the other cup. 
the two cups and mixes the colors.) 

Second Fairy What a beautiful color! 

Geranium We call it “purple.” Dip your dress in this. 

Second Fairy (dips) What a fine dress! 

Forget-me-not Buttercup, dip your dress in this clean 
cup. Geranium, dip yours in the other cup. Let me mix 
the colors. ((To third fairy) Now step in, little fairy. 

All What a lovely orange gown! (Laugh, clap, dance 
and play about for a time.) 


Come and play with us, we 


Thank you! 


Won’t 


(Takes 


Buttercup Oh, see that dark cloud! 
Geranium I fear it will rain. 
Third Fairy Let us get under the bushes. (All get under 


bushes and are quiet for a time.) 
Forget-me-not Oh, wake up! 
First Fairy The rain is over. 
Second Fairy Let us go out to play. (All come out, 

join hands in order of color, and dance off the stage, saying: 
All Weare going to the sky to make a rainbow. 


It is morning. 


If other material on this subject is desired the following 
may be found helpful: 





Iris’ Bridge — Cook’s Nature Myths 

Old Sol’s Rainbow — Cat Tails 

The Maid of Rainbow Tint — Myths of Old Greece 
The Rainbow Fairies — Lizzie Hadley 

Water Bloom — Celia Thaxter 

The Rainbow — Keble 

The Rainbow — Wordsworth 





A | School Acrostic 


Harriettta E. Schliff 


S is Spirit. 
C is Courage. 
H is hope. 
O is Order. 
O is Obedience. 
L is Love. 


The above are the six essentials for a successful teacher, 
I believe. 
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Golden Keys 


Anna F. Cootes 


HE inculcation of habits of politeness is one of the 
first and most important tasks of the teacher. 
The time to establish these habits is, of course, 
in kindergarten days. The time to establish them 
all over again is during the beginning weeks of the first 
grade, as we have then in the class many new little children 
who have not had the benefit of kindergarten training. 
To teach politeness abstractly is valuable. To teach 
it by stories is better. But in my experience, the more 
concrete the lessons are the stronger the impression and 
the more lasting the effect. 








Hence we have our make-believe tea parties, where one 
of the children acts as hostess. We make calls. We walk 
about the room in such a way as to form the habit of pass- 
ing behind another person when possible. Then we all 
walk in front of one child until the “Excuse me!”’ habit 
becomes thoroughly established. 

The boys are taught to bow and the girl to curtsy in 
response to the teacher’s “Good-morning!” The children 
are taught to help each other with coats and rubbers and 
the “Thank You!”’ and “If You Please!’ and “You are 
Welcome!” formulas are rigidly observed. 

Then, to make the lessons stick a little closer, we learned, 








last term, the poem, “A Bunch of Keys,” and dramatized 
it as follows: 

From a large sheet of bristol board we cut a ring to 
represent a key ring. This we gilded with Jap-a-lac, after 
we had printed on it the words: Be YE Kinp. Then we 
made six large keys of bristol board, similarly gilded and 
bearing the inscriptions: “‘Good-morning,” “ Good-night,” 
“If You Please,” “Thank You,” “Excuse Me,” “Beg 
Your Pardon.” 

On a certain day of each week, set apart as “ Politeness 
Day,” six children from the class recited before the class 
the following poem: 


First Child 
\ bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


Second Child 
* Good-morning,”’ that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every door for me. 


Third Child 
When evening comes, “ Good-night”’ I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


Fourth Child 
When at the table, “If You Please” 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


Fifth Child 
When friends give anything to me 
I use the little ‘Thank You” key. 


Sixth Child 
“Excuse Me,” “Beg Your Pardon,” too 
When by mistake some harm I do. 


First Child 
On a golden ring these keys I'll bind; 
This is its motto — “ BE YE Krnp.” 


All the children 
I'll often use each golden key, 


And so a happy child I'll be. 


Each child, excepting the first, holds the key about which 
he speaks. After speaking, he places the key on the ring, 
held by the first child. The sixth child holds two keys 
“Excuse Me” and “‘ Beg Your Pardon.” 

The efficacy of this device was impressed upon me when 
several of the mothers sent up to school to beg a copy of 
the poem about the Golden Keys. 


The “Movies” in School 
Mary Abbott 


From one who has gained a great deal of help from Primary Epv- 
CATION.) 

The article about the “Puppet Stage,” makes me think 
my idea might be helpful. It is original at least. 

I am a primary teacher and as I have in my present school 
twenty-two little beginners besides the first and second 
grades, in order to use the “cut outs” —and each loves to 
see his work used somewhere, and it goads the poorer ones 
to do better — I use some for the Poster for the month, 
then I save the others, and tell a story using the “cut out” 
characters. Then we talk of the word pictures the story 
contained, and at last paste the “cut outs” upon a roll of 
wall paper, one scene following in order, making the pictures 
we have talked of. 

Then at the end of the month we have a 
in the room. 

I take push pins and fasten the roll of wall paper to one 
side of the board at front of the room. 


“school movie” 
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Moral Lessons for the Morning Talks 


Effie L. Bean 


JUNE 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH — Patience and Perseverance 
DON’T GIVE UP 
If you’ve tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying. 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 


Though young birds in flying fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger; 

And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 


Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her, 

She has risen again and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 


If by easy work you beat, 
Who the more will prize you, 
Gaining victory from defeat 
That’s the test that tries you! — Phebe Cary 


Patience and perseverance are important elements in 
character building and moral training. 

Without perseverance no one can ever attain 
heights of ambition which are the ideals towards which we 
work. 

As an example of patience and perseverance perhaps there 
is none better than that of Abraham Lincoln. 

From a humble beginning he rose, never giving up, though 
the way was hard and beset with unnumbered difficulties. 

The tasks he set for himself he accomplished, but with- 
out the virtue of patience he would never have won the 
fight. 

It takes patience and perseverance to accomplish the 
small as well as the big things in life. 

Each day brings its trials, and unless we fortify ourselves 
with a certain amount of patience and perseverance we are 
almost sure to find ourselves overwhelmed and with nothing 
worth while accomplished. 

As great oaks from little acorns spring, so all great enter- 
prises have grown from small beginnings. The great in- 
dustries of the world, our manufacturing plants, our mills 
and factories have all had small beginnings. 

The office boy or clerk who rises to partnership in the 
business has not succeeded without effort. 

The boy working his way through college must have 
patience and perseverance. Any boy or girl who seeks to 
better his or her condition must have these qualities in order 
to win. 

It is those who lack patience and perseverance who are 
left behind in the struggle and think life is not worth while. 

Even the animals in their struggle for existence show these 
qualities. 

Think of the infinite patience, manifested by the bird 
building its nest, by the ant carrying crumb after crumb, 
and by the spider spinning its web. 

Though the spider’s web be destroyed time and again, 
the plucky little spider begins again and yet again, until 
success crowns her efforts. 

At home and in school these traits are necessary in over- 
coming difficulties. If you would have a beautiful and 
fragrant flower garden, remember that flowers take patience, 
care and waiting. Think, then, how much more patience, 
care and waiting children require. 

Not only are patience and perseverance necessary for the 
child, but they are equally necessary for the parents and 
teachers. The value of patience and perseverance can- 
not be overestimated. 
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Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. Long fellow 


MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY 


Little Dorothy was learning tosew. Grandma was show- 
ing her how. Dorothy’s mamma’s birthday was coming 
soon and Dorothy wanted to give her a present. When she 
told Grandma about it, Grandma said, “ How would you 
like to sew something for her?”’ 

“I'd like that,” said Dorothy, “but I don’t know how 
to sew.” 

“TI will show you how,” said Grandma. 

So every afternoon Dorothy had gone to Grandma’s 
house and Grandma had shown her how to hold her needle 
and use a thimble. At first Dorothy pricked her finge 
every day, but she wouldn’t give up and kept saying, “I'll 
know how to sew pretty soon, won't I, Grandma?” 

One day Grandma gave her a square piece of fine white 
cloth and said, ‘* Now, Dorothy, I think you are ready to 


PRESENT 


make mamma’s present. You may make her a handker- 
chief.” 
So Dorothy worked hard. Shesewedsoslowly and care- 


fully that it took a long time to get the handkerchiei done, 
but at last it was finished and Dorothy wrapped it in white 
tissue paper and tied it with blue ribbon. 

When mamma’s birthday came, Dorothy gave her the 
white package and when mamma opened it and found the 
pretty handkerchief, she was so surprised. 

“Did you make it all yourself?” she asked. 


“Yes, mamma,” said Dorothy. “Grandma showed m« 
how.” 
“Thank you, Dorothy,” said mamma. “I ery 


proud of my little girl.” 


MR. CROWN’S GARDEN 

Mr. Crown and Mr. Woods were neighbors. They each 
had a fine garden and spent much time in caring for them. 

One night a big frost came, and the next morning when 
Mr. Crown and Mr. Woods went out to look at their gar- 
dens, they found them all ruined by the heavy frost. 

“Well,” said Mr. Crown, ‘there is but one thing to do 
and that is to plant my garden again.” 

He started in, and before night had it planted a second 
time. 

“We shall probably have more frosts, so what’s the use 
of planting the garden again?” said Mr. Woods. 

“Oh, better try again!” said Mr. Crown. 

“No,” said Mr. Woods. “I'll not waste any more of my 
time on a garden.” 

In a few weeks, Mr. Crown’s garden was up and looking 
fine. 

But one day there came a big storm and it rained and 
hailed and after the storm he found his garden again ruined. 

“T’m glad I didn’t plant my garden a second time,” said 
Mr. Woods, as he came walking by. 

“I’m very sorry about my garden,” said Mr. Crown, “but 
I have plenty of seed, so I’m going to try again.” 

And he did, and this time his garden grew and grew and he 
soon had the finest garden around. 

“T wish I had kept on trying,” said Mr. Woods, when he 
saw it. “I gave up too easily.” 


THE THIRSTY CROW 
(Adapted) 


Once upon a time there was a crow who was very thirsty. 

He looked and looked for water, but he couldn’t find any. 

As he sat on the limb of a tree, resting, he noticed a 
pitcher on the ground. 

“Perhaps it is full of water,” he said, “and he flew down 
to see. But there was only a little water in it. 

He tried and tried to reach it, but he couldn’t. 

He sat and thought awhile. 
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[hen he picked up a small stone in his bill and dropped it 
in the pitcher. He thought the water looked a little higher, 
so he dropped in another and another. 

Sure enough, the water was creeping up. He kept on 
dropping in stones and at last the water was high enough 
for him to reach. Then he took a big drink and flew away. 


HOW NAPOLEON CROSSED THE ALPS 
(Adapted) 


Long ago there lived a great soldier named Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

He was the leader of his army. 

One day he wanted to go into another country, but there 
were high mountains, called the Alps, between his country 
and the country he wanted to enter. 

These mountains were covered with snow. 

Napoleon’s soldiers looked at the mountains and shook 
their heads. 

“We could never get across,” said some. 

“The mountains are too steep to climb,” said others. 

Just then Napoleon came up and said, “Well, boys, do 
you think we can cross the Alps?” 

" They shook their heads and said, “We might be able to 
do it, but it would be hard work.” 

“Ts that all?” said Napoleon. “Come on!” “We'll 
cross the Alps!” 

Now there was no road to follow in crossing the Alps, 
so the men had to make their own road. 

It was a big army with horses and cannon. 

What hard work it was climbing up some of the steep 
places! 

Many times the soldiers were ready to turn back, but 
Napoleon said, “Forward, boys! Never give up!” 

And so on they went and one day they found they were 
safely ac-oss the mountains. In a few more days they 
reached the other country. 


BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 
(Adapted) 


There was once a king of Scotland named Bruce. He was 
very brave and wise. One time the king of England came 
and made war upon him. 

Bruce led his army against the enemy six times. But the 
English army was stronger and they kept driving Bruce 
and his men back until at last they were ready to give up. 
While the English soldiers were hunting for him, Bruce was 
hiding in a cave. Pretty soon he noticed a spider busily 
spinning her web above his head. She was trying to throw 
her thread across one corner of the cave. But it wouldn’t 
reach across. She tried six times and couldn't do it, but 
instead of giving up she tried again and this time was suc- 
cessful. 

“Well,” said Bruce, “if that little spider can try and try 
again and never give up, I can do the same,”’ and he jumped 
up and gathered together his army, and again they went to 
fight the enemy and this time they were successful. They 
drove the English army away and they never came back. 


THE BOY WHO TRIED 
Adapted from Reverend Newton's story) 


Once upon a time there was a man named Mr. Brown who 
had a large store. He needed a boy to work for him, so he 
put a sign in the store window which said, ‘“* Boy WANTED.” 

The next morning he found a dozen boys waiting at the 
store to see him. They were all such nice clean boys that 
Mr. Brown didn’t know which one to take. 

After thinking about it a few minutes, he noticed a nail 
half driven into a post. 

He picked up his cane and said, “I will give the job to 
any boy who can hit that nail on the head two times out 
of three.”’ 

Each boy tried, but the hammer went under it, over 
it, or to one side, but never on it. 
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“Well, boys, I’m sorry,” he said, “but ’I can’t hire 
you.” 

The next morning there were more boys waiting for him. 
Among them, Mr. Brown noticed one of the bovs who was 
there the morning before. : 

“Weren't you here yesterday?” he asked 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“Do you think you can hit the nail on the head to-day?’’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

He took the hammer and tried again and this time he hit 
the nail on the head every time. 

“How is it you can do it to-day and yesterday you 
couldn’t?”” asked Mr. Brown. ; ; Pind 

“Well, sir, when I went home I drove a‘nail into a post 
and practiced all afternoon and again this morning until | 
could hit the nail every tire.” 

“My boy, you shall have the job,” said Mr. Brown 
am sure a boy who does not give up and who tries ag 
again is just the boy for me.” 








REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous Bolion 
Poor Girls Who Became Famous Bolton 
Little Beta and the Lame Giant — Harrison. 
Life of Helen Keller. 
The Pea Blossom — Andersen. 
The Little Fir Tree — Andersen. 
Story of Booker Washington. 
Extracts from “ Up From Slavery” — Booker Washington. 
Stories of Henry Hudson. 
Stories of Lewis and Clark. 
Stories of Champlain. 
Princet and the Golden Blackbird — Grimm. 
Wait and See — Poulsson. 
The Hare and the Tortoise. 
Suppose — Alice Cary 
Story of Columbus. 
The Hill — Laura Richards. 
Different Kinds o’ Bundles — Slosson 
Little Rooster — Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories. 





Game to Teach Politeness 


Laura Rountree Smith 


Book rights reserved) 
IF YOU PLEASE 


The children choose Fairy Politeness. They stand inside 
the circle with the Fairy inside. 

They all go to the center of the circle and back, singing to 
the tune of “Long, Long Ago”’: 


“We are polite as you very well know, 
Come, if you please, come, if you please, 
Bow to your partner and dance to and fro (dow) 
Come, if you please, if you please; 
Who will you choose as we bow side by side, 
For we all love in your fair coach to ride, 
Fairy Politeness, our faces we hide, 
Come, if you please, if you please.” 


The children cover their faces and Fairy Politeness skips 
round the circle. She chooses a child, joins hands with her, 
whirls around, and they change places. 

Fairy Politeness says, upon choosing a child: 


f you please is a wee fairy, 
With a smiling face, 

If you please, if you please, 
Come and take my place.” 


The game continues as before. 
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Picture Study 


Effie L. 


BRITTANY SHEEP — Bonheur 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What is this picture about? Can you count the sheep? 

Do you see any black sheep? Do you see any lambs? 

What are most of the sheep doing? 

How many are standing up? Where are these sheep? 

Why are they here? 

What kind of land is represented in this picture? 

Are the sheep hungry? How do you know? 

What do sheep eat? Is it hard to raise sheep? 

Do they require rich pasture land? 

Farmers having rough, hilly land unsuited to crops can 
raise sheep. 

What are these sheep doing? 

Have they been lying down all day? 

What have they been doing? 

Does this picture show action or repose? 

If you were here what sounds do you think you could 
hear? 

What could you see? 

Is it lonely? 

What season is it? 

What time of day is it? 

Are the sheep frightened? 

Do they seem contented? 

Do you see any other animal? 

What is the dog doing? 

What kind of a dog is he? 

Why doesn’t he lie down, too? (He must be on the 
‘ alert and watch the sheep.) 

Why is a watcher necessary? (To prevent the sheep 
from straying.) 

What is a sheep’s nature? (Mild, gentle, timid and 
trustful.) 


a 


— 
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What are its habits? Do sheep like to follow a leader? 
What do we call a man who watches sheep? 

What is a woman called who watches sheep? 

Is the sheep a useful animal? 

In what ways? (For food and clothing.) 

When frightened, what do they do? (Crowd close 
gether.) 

What enemies do sheep have? 

Where is the owner of these sheep? 

Why doesn’t he watch them? (Too busy.) 

What keeps him busy? 

Does he trust his dog? 

Is the dog ugly? 

What makes you think he is faithful? 

Do the sheep oftentimes trouble their little shepherd? 
Does he need to be patient? Why? 

When night comes, what will he do? 

How will he drive them home? 

Into what will the sheep be driven? (Sheepfold.) 
What is a sheepfold? 

What would be a good name for this picture? 

Give correct name. 

Why is this a good name? 

What is the artist’s name? 

Did she like animals? 

Was she familar with their habits? 

What other artists liked to paint animals? (Troyon and 


zandseer. ) 


What picture by Troyon did we study? 

Was that picture like this one? 

Place the two pictures side by side for comparison. 
In what ways are they alike? Different? 

Which picture shows the most action? 

Which picture do you like best? Why? 
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A Make-believe Picture Show 


ORAL COMPOSITION FOR ANY GRADE 


Elizabeth 


HIS device gave a great deal of pleasure and called 

forth the best results in oral composition of any 

[ have ever tried. It gave every child an individual 

chance for expression and held the attention of 
the entire class. I shall describe it just as I gave it in 
my Second Grade. 

On Monday I told the story of * Beauty and the Beast.” 
Before I told it, I asked the children to pretend they were 
artists who were going to draw pictures about this story. 
In reading lessons we always discuss the illustrations and 
usually consider why certain parts of the story were chosen 
for illustration. My story hour is only fifteen minutes, 
so we had no time for discussion after the story, but I 
could tell from the expressions of the children that the 
story had made a deep impression. 

On Tuesday, I asked them to name the pictures, going 
through the story from beginning to end. As the children 
suggested them we discussed them, considering the follow- 
ing points: (1) Was that the next important thing that 
happened? (2) Was that important enough to illustrate? 
3) What figures would be in such a picture? (4) What 
would the setting be? I wrote the titles of the pictures 
on the board. When completed, this made an outline of 
the story. It taught the children to outline, which is 
essential, I think, to learning to study; it taught them to 
pick out important facts and group around them, modifying 
minor facts — or as Dr. McMurry of Columbia University 
says, it taught them “to think in groups.”’ 

I left this outline on the board. Wednesday we reread 
it, and each child chose the picture he wanted to draw. 
Then each one drew his picture and wrote on the back 
its title. A few of the better scholars also wrote the por- 
tion of the story that their pictures illustrated. But I 
did not ask for or even suggest this. 
oral expression and good thinking. 

Thursday we rehearsed our picture show. Each child 
told, in the logical order of the pictures, the portion of the 
story his picture illustrated. When more than one child 
illustrated the same picture, the one who told it best 
was chosen by the pupils to be the actor. 

Friday we gave our picture show to the First Grade. 
It was quite an event. The children stood in line as their 
pictures -followed each other. The child chosen to tell 
his part of the story held up his picture and told the por- 
tion illustrated by this picture. As he concluded, the 
second child stepped up quickly, and so on, until the story 
was completed. Through the steps described this story 
has become an essential part of the children’s store of 
literature, they have done good thinking, and have or- 
ganized their thoughts. A motive for telling the story 
was supplied by the picture show for the First Grade. 

The following is the outline of “‘ Beauty and the Beast,” 
which my Second Grade made. I do not give it because 
it is good. It was our first attempt along this line, but 
it is the children’s own and it may give a clearer impression 
of my meaning: 


My aim was 


I Beauty Washing Dishes in Country House. 
Il Merchant Leaves to Recover Lost Ship. 
III Merchant Returning is Lost in Woods. 
IV Merchant Stays All Night in Palace. 
V Merchant and Beast in Garden Next Morning. 
VI Merchant Arrives Home. 
VII Beauty in Palace with Beast. 
VIII Beast is Sick and Beauty Promises to Marry Him. 
IX Fairy Changes Beast into Handsome Prince. 


Next month we are going to take another story and 
repeat these steps. We will make the pictures in black 
and white, and the size of a postal card. An Eighth Grade 
boy who has a magic lantern is going to help us give a 


R. Little 


real entertainment for the upper grades. With his lantern 
he can throw our pictures on a screen; as he does this each 
child will tell his portion of the story as before. We will 
take a simpler story, probably Red Riding Hood, and 
rehearse it more thoroughly. In my first attempt I did 
not aim for finished product; pictures and acting were 
spontaneous and crude. 

Note In September Miss Little will describe the second attempt 
of the class with a Make-believe Picture Show.— Ep. 


Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 
(See illustrations on pages 368 and 369) 
E believed the special interest of each month be- 
longed principally to our pupils. But now 
vacation! It belongs equally to us ALL. 

Such a short busy month and all minds are going 
in just one direction, so we shall put them to work on that 
very line — namely, canoeing, fishing, games, and camping. 

Correlating other subjects with the Table Story this 
month can be well turned into a general review. 

Precede canoe lesson with a review of earliest canoes, 
which leads naturally to some historical incidents between 
Americans and Indians. In our story is a boy flying a kite. 
Here is an opportunity — review Benjamin Franklin’s 
discovery. In this way —as far as possible — let each 
thing lead back to something of importance. 

Lesson I 

With view to limited time I suggest using sky papers from 
some previous lesson. Background trees and shrubbery are 
an important feature. Use heaviest water color paper 
available, wet method is most satisfactory. Run color on 
freely, giving bushy airy effect. Paint trunks and limbs 
brown. Cut out and add supports. 

Lesson II 

Again I suggest having some one pose for attitudes found 
in Story. Give each row certain pose to draw from, other- 
wise place large sketches on board. Insist upon light, 
sketchy lines. Make a point of explaining proportions 
of human figure. Dividing it into seven and a half heads, 
I believe, is the simplest and clearest way. From top of head 
to chin, one head; to widest part of chest, two heads; etc. 

Have canoe made at side table. 

Lesson IIT 

Continue figure drawing. Let each row work from same 
pose as in previous lesson, because where time is limited 
“one thing and that thing well” is the best policy. When 
results are satisfactory, paint, cut out and add supports. 
Lesson IV 

Give instructions regarding tent and have it placed 
directly on Table. Canvas used for circus tent can be 
utilized again. Blue paper placed under glass is quickest 
substitute for water. Better still, have a clay trough made 
— it will hold real water and add much to the effectiveness 
of scene.. Instead of using the usual burlap a single re- 
quest for green sod will bring more than you can use. This 
means a little extra effort, but it pays, because when all is 
finished there are pretty reflections in the water, and the 
boys playing in the soft green grass will make the call of the 
real open country tantalizingly persistent. 

Well, the last chapter of our Table Stories has been told. 
If they have awakened a spark of interest where it had not 
been shown before, or fanned into flame enthusiasm that 
might otherwise remain dormant, they have accomplished 
their aim. 

Note These stories are not intended to cover a drawing course. 


Their aim is to awaken interest and broaden knowledge through corre- 
lation with other subjects. 
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Book rights reserved) 
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(A monthly department devoted to the problems of arithmetic 1x 9 > > 
. - ° ° ° ° ‘ — +) Re 
teaching. Questions to be answered, or suggestions as to interesting 9x 4 ‘ . 
subjects for discussion, will be welcomed. Teachers are also asked to ae . é amp 
send in brief statements of anything which might help any other teacher 5X 0 
in her arithmetic. Address Editor of Primary Epucation, Arithme- 
tic Department.) Next step — place examples like: 
SOME SUGGESTIVE DAILY LESSONS with 
Will you please publish in your next Prrmary EpucaTion a model 39 iS 34 19 _— 
arithmetic lesson for the Third Grade. able 
H. B. W., Virginia will 
on the board. Ask children to divide these by various num- the | 
In general, arithmetic lessons may be divided into two _ bers and recite. as: , . 
_— - ° r ° e e Iror 
classes: The first is the development lesson, as in teaching for ' 
. : 2 , ‘ ; lac 
the first time a process like subtraction, when brand new “6 in 39 = 6 and 3 remainder saad 
ideas must be clearly introduced in a logical order. The 6in 48 =8 st 
second type may be termed broadly the drill lesson. Under 6 in 34 = 5 and 4 remainder Py 
this head would come all sorts of problems and practice 6 in 19 {and 1 remainder B 
work in the four processes and fractional parts — in other ey: 
words, any lesson the purpose of which is to use processes Tytrp LESSON - 
already known, even though the method of using them be Blackboard work alone and in concert. using such ex. ate 
somewhat unfamiliar. amples as: prac 
It is comparatively easy to construct “ model”’ lessons for = 
development work. A number of logical steps must be 3)125 5625 _ 
taken one by one in a fixed order, and while the method of f =: Tepe 
resenting these may vary more ‘ss, the ste -mselve , . : ject 
I ‘ ting ' “1 ty vary more or less, the steps themselves Have these worked orally, using a fixed order of words. men 
must remain the same. TL; TE *y 45 aa 
. ie Sans This order should be as short as possible because the child’s Y 
om . f future mental operation will in many cases be influenced by You 
Ss te) . . = } | ; 
, SHOR DIVISION what you are now teac hing him to Say aloud. The oral have 
, os : — statement for how 
In teaching short division, for example, a certain simple B 
course must be followed, having as its goal the comprehen Gos hil 
: soy ie pia aa oO) chil 
sion and mastery of this process. The following is a good cht 1 h 
. : migi at - nes 
general outline. PES 0 at “re 
j 5 in 6 1 and 1 remainder hav 
on ip : 
: 5 in 12 2 and 2 remainder will 
First Lesson a a as 
. . ° i nl , , . IMld = V9 or h 
Prepare by a review of the multiplication tables in a re hed 
verse order. Give orally numbers like 56, 25, 80, to which , , . , : 
, . the numbers being written as said. Care should be taken wha 
the answers shou!d be: : ‘ 
that the parts of the quotient be placed exactly over the lt 
_ — proper figures in the dividend. This will save trouble of | 
») = SeVe s ‘ . . ° ° 
25) Five 5 later on, and is one of the correct habits which can be fixed that 
\ Se - ; oe 2 P ‘ a ae i a | 
(20 Eivht 10 easily now, while there will be future difficulty if incorrect mus 
VU) FS > ce a - 7 
; forms aré allowed .at first. gest 
ian . . line 
Then pass out papers. Ask children to write: i 
FourTH LEsson I 
! Blackboard exercise recited orally: - 
) rep 
. and 
eo = ‘ 
aaa If | 
} 5)450 
- F 
~) = 
- > ar 
5)460 ; 
Give five other numbers, as 28, 45, 12, 50, 63. Children Th 
are to write a correct answer for each, as: 5)470 ~s 
ai, 
= ey ] 
l 4X 7 5)480 : 
9 9 x 5 as equ 
é , 2 . wet 
S £25 5)490 e 
4 2x 25 5)495 : 
ee -~ S10 
? ‘x gy Ee a 
5) 500 os 
- ° . dad 
Exchange with a neighbor and correct. Repeat several ; 
times. afterward proving each answer beneath the example, as: me 
ch: 
SECOND LESSON an : 
Short review of the previous lesson by sending a group to =? 
the blackboard. Give each a number and ask to have 5)450 
combinations which equal that number placed on the board, in 
as: 90) 
36 12 x5 
3 X 12 3 xX 4 gj 
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This exercise has something of the puzzle element in it, 
in addition to giving added practice in dividing. 

Follow by work in division with groups of children at the 
black be yard. 


FIFTH LESSON 
Repeat process in concert and individually, mixing ex- 
amples like: 


1)484 


with the harder variety. Then test the class to see how 
many have learned the process. If the results are favor- 
able, allow some student teaching. The quicker children 
will be delighted to help and the slower ones usually enjoy 
the painstaking and thorough instruction which they receive 
from their brighter companions. Guide this teaching by 
placing on the board the examples to be used. The child- 
teachers may dictate any example they choose from this 
list. 


By this time practically all the class should be able to 
divide accurately. Those children who cannot do so 
probably need additional drill on the tables rather than more 
practice in the new process. But if there is a cloud any- 
where, it is probably best to drop division for two or three 
weeks, taking up the topic again later, and then by patient 
repetition, varied in minor ways, present the whole sub 
ject over again. In such a case the important thing to re- 
member is this: 

Your explanation may have been careless or illogical. 
Your class may not be ready for the new process. You may 
have hurried along too fast, forgetting that the slow children 
should set the pace, rather than the quicker ones. 

But under no circumstances should you blame even one 
child because he has not learned what it seems to you that 
he should have learned when it seems to you that he should 
have learned it. _Scolding and holding him up to ridicule 
will do absolutely no good. Either he knows the process 
or he does not. If he does, there is nothing to be done. If 
hedoes not, blame yourself or circumstances and teach him 
what to do as speedily as possible. 

It is much more difficult to discuss the second or drill type 
of lesson, because there is no one kind or way that is better 
than another. Circumstances and the children’s interests 
must decide in many cases what is to be done. A few sug- 
gestive lessons follow, which will only indicate some of the 
lines that it is possible to carry out. 

1 Aim — reviewing the table of 7s. 

Individual children alternate counting by 7s to 70, and 
repeating the table of 7s. Any child who recites quickly 
and without a mistake may choose some one to recite next. 
If he fails, the teacher chooses instead. 

For quick drill — Teacher gives results (63, 49, 21, 70) to 
various children, who tell how many sevens each contains. 

The fact that there are seven days in a week is recalled. 
The teacher asks how many days there are in 7, 3, 9, and so 
on, weeks. Several children teach and ask similar questions. 

Blackboard Work — Teacher asks questions like “24 days 
equal how many weeks?’’ (Child writes “28 days = 4 
weeks.”) Or “9 weeks equal how many days?” (9 weeks 
= 63 days), thus bringing in both multiplication and divi- 
sion in the form of problems. 

2 Making plan of school-room to scale of 1 inch to a 
yard. 

Teacher shows how to measure accurately. Groups 
measure length and width of room, using yardstick and 
chalk. They write results on blackboard. 

Class calculates in terms of yards and 
73 vards from 23 feet. ¥ 
_ Each child draws shape of school-room on paper, putting 
in windows and doors if the problem is not too difficult. 

3 Aim — review of subtraction. 

Teacher gives a number (as 12) and calls on a child to 
give an addition combination. He may say “8 and 4 are 


a fraction, as: 
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12”; “4 and 8 are 12,” or give any other correct combina- 
tion. Repeat with various numbers. 

Follow with game, Paired Subtraction. Two children 
face each other. One gives a subtraction example, the 
other the example which is its opposite (17 — 8, 17—9). 
The second then gives an example and the first its opposite 
After four or five turns, each chooses another child and the 
game continues. 

t Aim — reading and writing numbers. 

At Election time ask children to cut out and bring to 
school any large numbers from the newspapers. Use as 
material for blackboard work in reading and writing numbers. 

+ Aim — To increase speed in column addition. 

Grouping numbers — Place columns of figures on the 
board and ask children to group with curved lines, combina- 
tions which equal 10; also two or more small numbers 
which they can add as one. 

Oral work — adding 10 to any number below 90. De- 
velop from children that the way to add 9 to any number is 
to add 10 and then subtract one, or, as they say, “go back 
one”; to add 8, add 10 and subtract 2. Give practice in 
this. Such a lesson should be repeated at intervals until 
the new habits are formed. 

6 Take some project in which the class is interested, as 
making Christmas decorations or planting a garden. Work 
out with them several original problems. Then let chil- 
dren spend the rest of the period in writing one or more good 
orizinal problems in the same subject. Use the valuable 
ones in future problem work. 

7 Children are divided into groups of three to five. 
These groups are given a yardstick apiece and measure to 
find out each other’s height. Check by having each child 
measured twice. Use these results (written in feet and 
inches) for future problem material. 

8 Aim — Drill on the multiplication tables. 

Prepare cards of oaktag, divided into two-inch squares. 
Place in each a multiplication answer. 

Prepare also separate two-inch squares and write on them 
multiplication combinations which equal these answers. 
Call out the combinations. Each child should think of the 
answer, then look for it on his card. When he has found 
it, he may give the answer aloud. The first to give it cor 
rectly may take the teacher’s little square and cover his 
own. Rows or individuals may race to get the largest num- 
ber of squares in a given time. 


PROBLEMS 

Please discuss in your columns your ideas about problems, the nature, 
and so forth. Is a problem on this order too difficult for the averag: 
Third Grade child? 

““A man bought 36 acres of land at $12 an acre, 46 acres at $14 an 
acre, and 65 at $18 an acre. He sold it all for $24 an acre. Find the 
selling price and the amount gained.” 

Please give your opinion in regard to the above; also, if you should 
use such problems in Third Grade, please state your analysis of same. 

? & Georgia 

The problem in the above letter is far too complicated for 
Third Grade children. A one-step, or at most a two-step 
problem contains as much reasoning as should be expected 
from them. In addition, the subject matter is not of the 
most suitable kind. Problems on buying and selling such 
things as land, hay, cotton, and food would not be suited 
to children of eight or nine, because to be really vital a prob- 
lem must deal with the things which they not only know 
about and understand, but which also have to do with their 
activities and interests. It would be better, therefore, to 
choose some of the many subjects more nearly connected 
with a child’s daily life. For example, quantities of prob- 
lems can be made, based on toys, games, playing store, 
garden work, excursions, nature experiences, simple home 
purchases, use of ruler, quart measure, scales, and so on, 
in measuring. 

Here are a few original ones prepared by a Third Grade 
class upon the subject of the school store: 
Cream of Wheat costs 15 cents a box. 

could you get for $3? 


(Continued on page 396) 


How many boxes 
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Folk Songs and Dances 
The Owl 


Moderato. c.3.4 





all the birds that 


ev-er I see, The Owl is the fair - est tn her__ de-gree For 


pf 





all the day long she sits in a tree, And when the night com - eth, a - 


way flies she. To - whit! To-who! says she, To - who!__ 


ee 


P | 


- megs and _ cloves, And 
PO 





D.C. dal ¥ 





they gave me my jol-ly red nose. 


Jur 
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The lark in the morn ascendeth on high There’s many a brave bird boasteth awhile, 
And leaves the poor owl to sob and to sigh; And proves himself great, let Providence smile, 
And all the day long, the owl is asleep, Be hills and be valleys all covered with snow, 
While little birds blithely are singing, cheep! cheep! The poor owl will shiver and mock with Ho! Ho! 
To-whit! To-who! says she, To-who! To-whit! To-who! says she, To-who! 
Cinnamon, ginger, etc. Cinnamon, ginger, etc. 
| 
, = mg ; 7 
. - ty ae ‘ 
Folk Dancing for Primary Grades 
Lida Siboni Hanson 
IF YOU SAY NO Holla, holla, holla, holla, hei; 
(Swedish — from G. Meyer: Singtanze) Holla, we shall dance together. 
If you say no, and I say yes, Semon in big _ — on a —" ” 
We merrily shall dance together. IGURE | — At I gentlemen turn to leit, ladies to right, 
c.. eae s eile ane bowing to the person next to them. In doing this, gentle- 
If you say no, and I say yes, - ; 
: ‘ wag men take a small step forward with heel of left foot, ladies 
We merrily shall dance together. with heel of right foot. At 2 this foot is put down alto 
Holla, holla, holla, holla, holla, hei, (Continued on page 393) 
If You Say No 
p> ! ! 
—_ $4 a —_ — a « EE —— —— oe — 
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une Pantomimes and Plays 
~ o >) . ” al 
The Sleeping Princess 
Claribel P. Fisher 
CHARACTERS 
Kinc (gilt crown) PRINCE 
QUEEN (gilt crown) PHREE Farries (in white dresses with wand 
ATTENDANTS made of wood wound in silver tinsel 
Six SOLtprERS (Act I) Guwvarps (Act II FArRY OF WHITE AND BLUI 
WItcu (in costume with witch’s hat Two NuURSEs (caps 
PRINCESS BaBy Princess (doll 
Mr 3 
(Nurse in a little rocking chai 


Baby Princess doll " Second Vu € Sland- 
ing behind.) 
Nurses (singing) 
Go to sleep, my Princess, 
Like a little bird. 
Every one is quiet, 
No sound can be heard. 


Go to sleep, my Princess, 

Fairies guard your dreams, 
Kind and lovely fairies 

From among the pale moon beams, 


(All three go to sleep.) 


Fairy I (enters from the left, runs light! 
to chair and holds her wand over sleeping 
Princess) Vm a little fairy, and I say 
that this little Princess will be beautiful 
(Runs away.) 

Fairy II (enters same as Fairy1) 1; 
a little fairy and I say that this litth 
Princess will be kind. (Runs away. 

Fairy III (entering same as Fairit 
I and II) Vm a little fairy and I say 
that this little Princess will be /oving 
(Runs away.) 

Witch (enters walking slowly. Bei 
over. Deep voice) 1 an am old wit 
and I say, when this little Princess is t 
years old, she will hurt her finger 
a spinning wheel and she and every « 
in the castle will sleep forever Exit 

Nurse I (awakening. In a frightei 
tone to Nurse II) Oh, go and te 
King! Go and tell the King 

Nurse II (runs out to the right. Ih 
moment returns with King 
six solders.) 











King This is dreadful! Sor 
_ thing must be done at once. (Thi 
a moment) I know what I can do. | 
Yh, Fairy, Fairy, have you heard the old w'tch’s terrible words? Oh, Fairy, Fairy of white and blue ”— will callonmy White and Blue Fairy. 





O Fairy, Fairy, of White and Blue, 
Come and see what you can do. 

(Enter Fairy of White and Blue j 
the left., 


O Fairy, Fairy have you heard 
The old witch’s terrible words? 

O Fairy, Fairy of White and Blue, 
Tell us please they are not true. 
Fairy of White and Blue Ym th 

Fairy of White and Blue and I say ths 

little Princess will not sleep forever. But 

she and every one in the castle will sleep 
for a hundred years; and a big hedge 
thorns will grow around the castle so! 
one can get in. (Runs away. 

Pe King This must not be! This shail 

The Scene at tne beginning of Act II Before Entrance of Princess not happen! (Faces soldiers) Soldiers. 
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Soldiers (bowing low) Yes, your 
majesty. 5 Tas 

King Find every spinning wheel in 
the whole kingdom and have them alli 
burned 

Soldiers (bowing) Yes, your Majesty. 
(They separate, King passes between them. 
The , llow.) 

ACT II 
(Ten years later) 


King and Queen are seated at the left 
with attendants grou ped behind. In center 
is old witch quietly spinning. At ex- 
treme right are six soldiers guarding en- 
trance to castle. Back of them may be 
seen the four fairies with wands in their 


hand 


King’s Attendant (enters. Bows to 
King) Your Majesty, did you wish 
to see me? 

King This is the Princess’ birthday. 


She is ten years old. 

Attendant 
esty. 

King Go into all parts of the castle 
and tell everyone to make merry. 

Attendant (bowing) Yes, your Majesty. 
(Exit. 

Queen's Altendant (enters. 
lo Ouee n) 
ness? 

Queen 
years old. 

Attendant (courtesies) 
ness. 

Queen A great feast must be spread. 
Use our loveliest dishes. Pick the most 
beautiful flowers. 

Attendant (courtesies) 


(Runs 


The six guards standing three on a 
side for main entrance to castle. The Prin- 
cess approaches. As she passes through 
this entrance, the guards bow low, all 
aying) The Princess! 


Two little girls 


it 
(bowing) 


Yes, your Maj- 


Courtesies 
You rang for me, your High- 


To-day our little girl is ten 


Yes, your High- 


i i et 


Yes, your High- 


ness. away.) 


are standing within 
the entrance, as the Princess enters one 
says) QO Princess! this is your birth- 
day; and the King says we are to make 
merry. 

Princess Yes, I am ten years old to- 
day. Walks a little farther and discovers 
the witch spinning.) 

Princess Who are you, and what are 
you doing? : 

Witch (slowly and in a very deep voice) 
I’m an old woman just spinning flax. 

Princess May I do it? 
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The Witch Repeating Her Evil Sentence in the Midst of the Sleeping Household 
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Witch You're too little, 
know how. 
Princess 


you don’t 
Oh, I am not too little! I 
am ten years old to-day. 

Witch You may try. It 


Hy. goes 
I rINCeSS.) 


this way. (Shows 


Princess (after trying a minute) Now,I can do it. 
(The witch hobbles off with her cane. The Princess spins 
for a while, then seems to hurt her finger.) 
Princess Oh, I have hurt my finger! 
ortwo) It:hurts! (Says this three or four times, becoming 
more and more sleepy as she repeats it. Finally drops 
asleep with head on side of her chair. Just as the Princess has 


(After a minute 


fallen asleep so has everyone in the castle. 
lo their knees on the floor, asleep.) 
Witch (enters, hobbles to center of this sleeping household 





The guards drop 


and in a very deep voice repeats her evil sentence) When 
the Princess is ten years old she will hurt her finger on 
a spinning-wheel and she and every one in the castle 
will sleep for a hundred years. And a big hedge of 
thorns will grow around the castle so no one can get in. 
As she says this, the guards rise, heads bowed still in deep 
sleep, arms on each other’s shoulders, thus forming a hedge of 
{horns.) 


(Continued on page 397) 
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The games to be played in this pageant and the music are familiar 
to children and their teachers. The music of the games and songs 
may be found in “Our Old Nursery Rhymes” and “Little Songs of 
Long Ago,” by H. Willebeek Le Mair and, with descriptions of the 
games, in ‘‘Games for Playtime and Parties,” by S. V. Wilman. The 
pageant may be acted on a stage platform, or in the centre of a room, 
or best of all places, out-of-doors. Special costumes are not necessary, 
for the children can stand and act appropriately to the parts they play 
and each character will be recognized by the audience, because his 
name is announced before hisappearance. There need be no audience, 
as in every part of the play there are enough actors who are off the 
stage, to watch the others play. If there is an invited audience, cos- 
tumes such as those in the illustrations can easily be made by the chil- 
dren. If the Trees, Flowers, Elves, and Stars take their places in the 
order in which they speak, the children who play those parts will re- 
member their cues more easily, for in the episodes in which any of these 
groups act, the characters take turns speaking the lines. 


Prologue Good-evening, ladies and gentlemen — for it 
is evening now. You may think it is morning (afternoon 
or night, as the time may be). But I have come to tell you 
that it is evening. It must be evening now, for I am here 
and Iam Evening. I must be Evening, for evening comes 
before the night and Night will soon be here. I will show 
it — or rather her — to you when I draw this curtain (or 
if there is no curtain, when I wave my wand). Then you 
will see the Night and all her family, the Hours, pass by. 
Twelve brothers and sisters are they, busy workers all, 
with pleasant tasks, to bring the shadows, the stars, the 
moon, the midnight, which is fairy time. Fairies? Per- 
haps. I cannot promise. But who knows what may hap- 
pen? Strange things occur in the dark of night, that mortal 
cannot see. I cannot make them happen. I can only 
draw the curtain from your mortal eyes and let you see the 
mystery of one night. It will seem like a dream to you. 
You must be very quiet now. Fairy creatures are afraid 
of being seen by human eyes. They must think you are 
asleep and dreaming, or they will not come. At sound of 
mortal laugh, or cough, or even whisper, they might go 
away — as I must go, for I am Evening and I came only 
to bring the Night. (Exit Prologue) 


(The curtain is drawn showing the Trees standing in groups, 
boys and girls, who stand in positions which suggest the trees 
they represent. If there is no curtain, the trees enter now.) 

(Enter at left Seven O'clock. He walks across the front of the 
stage stopping in the centre to strike seven, swinging his arms 
back and forth like the pendulum of a clock and speaking in a 
sing-sing tone.) 

Seven O'clock Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. (He looks off at the 
right side of the siage and turns back.) No one here but 
the Trees. Has Night come yet, Poplar Tree? 

Poplar Tree No, Seven O'clock, I have not seen her. 

Seven O'clock Have you seen her, Pine Tree? 

Pine Tree No, not I. 

Seven O'clock Or you, Willow? 


Willow No, she has not come. 
Seven O'clock How late she is! 


(Enter Night, at right.) 


Night Seven O'clock? 

Seven O'clock Yes. I am he. 

Night I am the Night. 

Seven O'clock It is time you came. 
be here when I arrived. 


And you? 


I thought you would 
Your sister, Last Night, came 
earlier. Yet she was late, much later than the Night be- 
fore. Now I am promptness itself. I come every day just 
at the same time. a 
Night But the days stay so much longer in the spring- 
time, each day longer than her sister. So of course the 
nights are later, for night cannot come until day is gone. 
But now that I am here, let us begin our work. There is 
much to be done, I know, before the morning comes. 
Seven O'clock 1 cannot stay to help you. I must be 
gone. 
Night 
alone. 
Seven O'clock My brothers and sisters will help you. 1 
have done my share. I have called home the children and 
seen that the supper dishes were all put away. I have led 
away the sun from the world and lighted a candle in every 
window. My work is done and I must go. (Exit Seven 
O'clock. 
Night 


Don’t go and leave me with all the work to do 


But if you go who will tell me what I must do? 


(The Trees come from their places and gather around Night.) 


: 


Poplar We will tell you. 
Pine You must bring the flowers and the summer. 


Willow Oh, we have waited so long for the summer! 
The spring has been so long! 

Maple We want to see the flowers again - 
grow beneath our feet. 


to feel them 


Elm I want to feel the green leaves round my head. 
Apple Tree I want to hold the apple blossoms in my 
hands. 


Oak I want to hear the birds sing in my arms. 


Poplar Will you bring summer to-night and the flowers? 
Night I do not know. 

Pine Oh, please do! 

Night But I do not know how to bring the flowers — and 


the summer. 

Willow This way, dear Night. All you need to do is to 
find the Fairies. They will do the rest. 

Night But how can I find the Fairies? 

Maple They will come to you of their own accord, if it 
is a very dark night. 

Elm With very black shadows. 

Apple Tree And the sky must be clear — no clouds 
about. 
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Oak Yes. But the stars must be out, and the moon. 

Poplar And it must be midnight. 

Pine And everyone must be fast asleep. Fairies must 
not be seen by mortals. It is dangerous! 

Willow And it must be perfectly quiet — not a sound 
anywhere. Then the fairies will come. 

Maple And dance round and round in the starlight and 


the moonlight to make a fairy ring. 

Night A fairy ring? 

Elm Itisa magic ring. The first flowers in the spring- 
time will not grow except in a ring where the fairies have 
danced. 

Apple Tree The good fairies — not the bad ones. 

Night Bad fairies? 

Oak Yes, elves. 

Poplar Goblins, you know. 

Pine They have long ears like this. 

Willow And long, sharp noses like this. 

Maple And big, round eyes like this. 

Night How terrible! 

Elm Oh, they are wicked, I tell you! 
to keep the flowers from coming. 

Apple Tree You see they live way down in the earth 
under the grass, where the flowers stay in the winter and 
the goblins want to keep them there. 

Oak So they try to prevent the fairies from coming to 
make a ring for the flowers. 

Poplar Last night they caught the Shepherd Wind. 
The Wind is a shepherd, you know, and the clouds are his 
sheep. And they put him to sleep. He will go to sleep. 

Pine And so he let his cloud sheep stray. 

Willow And so it was not a clear night. 

Maple And so the fairies did not come. 

Elm And night before last, the goblins rattled the win- 
dows and banged the doors to keep the children awake. 
So the fairies could not come. 

Apple Tree Fairies won’t come, you know, if they think 
the children are awake. 

Night Then I must go and see that the cloud sheep are 
safely away and all the children asleep, so the sky will be 
clear and the fairies will come. (She starts to leave left.) 
Ah, Eight O’clock.) 


They will try 


(The Trees run back to their places. Enter Eight O'clock. 
He strikes eight.) 

Eight O'clock Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. (Look- 
ing behind the Trees) Come, Dusk! Come, Dusk! 


(Enter the Dusk.) 


Dusk Here am I! 
- her hands over his eyes. 
folds her with her hands.) 


(She runs to Eight O'clock and puts 
Then she runs to Night and blind- 


Night How dark the wood has grown! 
gray and dim. 

Eight O'clock It is the Dusk. I have called her here 
to help you, Night. (Exit Eight O'clock) 

Night What can you do to help? 

Dusk What I can do, I have done. I have walked all 
round the world and left the twilight where I passed. 

Night You have been all around the world? Then tell 
me, are the children all asleep? 

Dusk No; but they soon will be. They have gone to 
bed. I saw their candle lights go upwards past the win- 
dows on the stairs and I heard their prayers singing on their 
flight to heaven. Hark, here comes the Wind to bring their 
lullaby! 


The trees seem 


(The Wind is heard singing outside. 
tune of “Sleep, Baby, Sleep.’’) 


He enters to the 


Sleep, children, sleep! 
The weary cloud lambs creep — 
Across the sky to the fold 
Away from the dark and the cold. 

Sleep, children, sleep! 


Sleep, children, sleep! 
The stars their watch will keep. 
The wind will be your lullaby, 
The moon will guard you, sailing high. 
Sleep, children, sleep! 
Night Is that true, Wind? 
from the sky? 
Wind Yes, all safe in the fold. 
softly.) 


(Enter Nine O'clock.) 


Are the clouds all gone 


(Exit Wind still singing 


Nine O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong. 

Night Nine O'clock! 

Dusk And see the shadows come, dancing in the grass. 


(The Shadows enter. One stands beside Night, another 
beside Nine O'clock, and one behind each Tree. As each 
one of these characters moves, the Shadow imitates him. One 
Shadow chases Dusk away before it joins its Tree.) 


Night Each Tree has one, and you, and I! 
Nine O'clock (to his Shadow) Oh, go away! 
Shadow I cannot. 


(Now the Trees come out, followed closely by their Shadows. 
They play the game of “ The M ulberry Bush,” acting like trees 
and singing, holding arms up like poplar branches. ) 
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Weaving a Moonbeam. Dream. 





Trees and Shadows Here we go in a poplar dance, 
A poplar dance, a poplar dance; 
Here we go in a poplar dance, 
And a Shadow follows each tree. 
Here we go in a pine tree dance, etc. 
Here we go in a willow dance, etc. 
This is the way our branches grow, etc. 
This is the way we shake our leaves, etc. 
This is the way we hold the nests, etc. 
This is the way we dance in the wind, etc. 


SIG Ore bo 


(Enter Ten O'clock. The Trees run back to their places. 
The Shadows run away, followed by Nine O'clock.) 


Ten O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, 
ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, 
ding-dong. 

Night Here’s Ten O'clock! 

Ten O'clock And I bring the Stars. 


(Enter the Stars.) 


Night But not a Star is lighted! How shall we light 
the Stars? 
Ten O'clock We need a firefly. Come, let us catch one! 


(Night and Ten O'clock join hands to make an arch, while 
the stars dance past under the arch, singing to the tune of 
“Oranges and Lemons.’’) 


Oh, we need a firefly that will light up the stars, 
A flashing firefly that will light up the stars, 
Let’s catch a firefly that will light up the stars. 
Is this one the one? Say is this one the firefly? 
That’s not the one. That one’s not the firefly. 
Here comes the firefly to light up the stars, 
We’ve caught a firefly to light up the stars! 


(With the last line, the arch falls, catching one of the stars, 
who becomes the Firefly. The other Stars circle about him 
while he lights a Star by catching it and taking it to the centre 
of the ring. Then both Firefly and the lighted Star catch 
Stars until all the Stars are lighted. Whenever a Star is 
caught, his captor cries, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
You are lighted!’’) 


(Enter Eleven O'clock. The Stars step back of the Trees 
and stand holding their lights. Exit Ten O'clock.) 


Eleven O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. Here comes the 
Moon! 


(Enter the Moon, carrying a lantern. He stands amidst 
the Trees.) 


Night It is well. Now all is ready. It is almost mid- 
night, the fairy hour. 

Eleven O'clock Then we must go. Fairies will not come 
while I am here. 


(Exeunt Night and Eleven O'clock. While the Moon 
swings his lantern and the Trees sway, the Stars sing, to the 
tune of “Girls and Boys, Come Out to Play.’’) 


Fairies, fairies, come and play, 

The moon doth shine as bright as day! 

Come with the dew, come with the showers, 
Come in the night, and bring the flowers! 
Round and around, the fairy ring, 

Oh, fairies, come, fairies, come dance and sing! 


(Enter the Goblins, dancing to the time of the music.) 


All the Goblins Sh, Sh, Sh! 

Sharp Nose This will never do. The clouds are gone; 
the children are all asleep; everything is quiet, except for 
the song of the Stars! Unless we do something right away, 
the fairies will come to earth. And then we will lose our 
beautiful flowers. They will grow up in the fairy ring. 

Long Ears It’s all your fault, Beetle Eyes! Why did 
you let the Wind drive the clouds away to-night? 

Beetle Eyes 1 couldn’t help it, Long Ears. He is 
stronger than I am and he didn’t go to sleep. He whistled 
to keep himself awake, like this. 

Crooked Heart Then it is your fault, Twisted Fingers! 
Why did you let the mortal children go to sleep to-night? 
You know the fairies cannot corhe while children are awake! 

Twisted Fingers I could not help it. The Wind sang 
them a lullaby. 

Sharp Nose Plague take the Wind! 

Long Ears Something must be done! 

Beetle Eyes Let us wake the children! Let us all call 
them at once and make a big noise. 

Crooked Heart Huh, that wouldn’t wake a fly! 

Twisted Fingers Let’s get some one to help us! 

Sharp Nose Yes, but who? 

Long Ears Let us get the frogs to croak. 

Beetle Eyes That won’t wake them either. We must 
have a loud noise. 

Crooked Heart I have an idea. Let’s get the dog to 
bark! 

Twisted Fingers Who? Towser? He won’t wake the 
children. He’s their very best friend. 

Sharp Nose I'll pull his tail and make him bark! 

Long Ears And all the noises together will wake the 
children! 

Beetle Eyes And then the fairies cannot come. 

Crooked Heart Twisted Fingers, you get the frogs to 
croak. 

Twisted Fingers Here I go. (Exit Twisted Fingers.) 
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Sharp Nose Long Ears, will you pull Towser’s tail? 

Long Ears 1 will pull Towser’s tail, with pleasure! 
(Exit Long Ears.) 

Beetle Eyes Let us all hide! 

Crooked Heart And call with all our might! (Exeunt 
all Goblins.) 

Moon Oh, those wicked Goblins! Now what can be 
done to keep the children from waking? I know! [I'll 
weave a dream to keep ‘' 2 children sleeping — and a dream 
for Towser too, so that if his tail is pulled he will not wake 
but only bark softly in his dreams. And if the children 
see the Fairies, they will see them in a dream and will not 
remember. Come, come, my Moonbeams, come and weave 
a dream! 


(Enter the Moonbeams. One of them carries a ball of 
yellow or orange string, which she tosses to the Moon. The 
Moon stands facing the Moonbeams and throws the ball to 
each Moonbeam in turn, who retains hold of the string, but 
throws the ball back to the Moon until each Moonbeam has a 
loop of string from the ball which the Moon holds. As the 
ball is tossed back and forth, the Moon speaks) 


Here’s the warp of a moonbeam dream, 
To make real things but fancies seem, 
Back and forth, forth and back, 
Weaving the warp of a dream, 
Back and forth, here and there, 
Weaving a moonbeam dream. 
(Then while the Moon, still holding the ball, turns slowly 
around, the Moonbeams circle about her, and the Moon speaks) 


Here’s the woof of a moonbeam dream, 
To make real things but fancies seem, 


Over and under, in and out, 

Weaving the woof of a dream, 
In and out, and round about, 
Weaving a moonbeam dream. 


Moon Now, bark, dogs, croak, frogs, call elves and gob- 
lins, you cannot break our dream! Carry it to the world 
and spread it wide. (The Moonbeams carry the dream away. 
The Goblins are heard calling, ‘‘ Wake, wake, wake!’’) 


(Enter Twelve O'clock.) 


Twelve O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding~iong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. Hush! 
The Fairies come! (Exit Twelve O'clock.) 


(Enter the Fairies. They dance in a circle, playing the 
game of “A Ring of Roses,” singing these words) 
Ring a ring of fairies, 
A magic ring of fairies, 
Fairies, fairies, all bow down! 
Ring a ring of roses, 
A ring will bring the posies, 
Fairies, fairies, all kneel down! 
Honey Bee Let’s call.the Wind to bring his clouds and 
give us dew! 
Fairies (calling) Come, Wind! Come, Dew! (Exeunt 
Fairies.) 
(Enter One O'clock.) 
One O'clock (striking) Ding-dong! One o’clock and all 
is well! (Evit.) 
(Continued on page 398) 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


A June Fete 


Claire Foster 


Herald Way! Way! for our Liege Lady! Way for 
our Liege Lady, her maidens and pages.” 


(Entrance of Lady, Maidens and Pages. Lady bows and 
smiles as she makes her way to the seat of honor midst the 
shouts of the Populace.) 


Populace Our Lady, Our Lady! 
Our own Fair Lady! 

Herald Be it known unto you, O ye Populace, that ye 
are assembled here this —— day of June that ye may 
show honor to our Liege Lady. Also that ye may enjoy 
with her a review of such of her people as have been chosen 
for the day. They shall come before her in accordance 
with their rank and class. 

Herald The Minims, O Lady! 

(First grade or smallest children — “Jolly Jacks.”) 

Herald O Lady, the Wee Folk! 

(Second grade — “Frolic of the Fays’’) 

Herald Most Gracious Lady, the Small Folk! 

(Third grade — A “Dance for March” in Primary EpvucatTIon for 
March.) 

Herald The Great Folk, My Lady! 

(Wand Drill.) 

Herald Your Worthy Guards, Lady! 

(Dumb-bell Drill.) 

Herald The Ladies of the Court, My Lady! 

(“Dance of the Falling Leaves,” in the September Primary Epuca- 
TION. Call it “Spring Revel.’’) 

Herald The Feathered Folk, Liege Lady! The Feath 
ered Folk, O Populace! Hail, all hail to the Birds! 

(Any pretty bird songs may be used here. We used some beautiful 
little songs written by Professor Olds of the University here. 

(The exercises may end here. As our performance was for the pur- 
pose of raising money, we had refreshments for sale; so the Herald had 
one more speech to make.) 


Long live our Lady, 


Herald Our Lady bids me say that it is her wish that 
ye all remain for refreshment and social converse. 


DIRECTIONS 

The Populace appears first; let them either sit or stand at the side 
of the throne. The audience is to be considered part of the “‘ Populace.”’ 

The Herald, appearing to move the Populace back, blows his horn, 
makes his first speech and steps to one side; as he finishes, the Liege 
Lady, protected on each side by a halberdier, carrying his halberd, and 
followed by two tiny maids carrying her train, and they in turn followed 
by the maidens and pages, make a stately promenade to the throne. 
The ‘“‘Lady’’ bows and smiles as the Populace shouts its speech. 

When the throne is reached, the halberdiers move to the side front 
of it, still holding a ritid position. The Lady ascends the throne. 
seats herself. After her maids have assisted her, they seat themselves 
at her feet. Then the maidens, six in number, take their places; one 
on each side of the Lady’s chair on the third step; twoon the first step, 
and twoon the ground. The pages’ places are by the maidens. Finally 
the halberdiers slowly face the audience. J 

The Herald steps to the front, salutes the “Lady,” blows his horn 
makes his long speech, and then announces the first number. The chil. 
dren may either walk or skip on; they salute the Lady before perform- 
ing. The same order is followed throughout the entire program. 

COSTUMES 

Lapy — A royal lady of long ago with long skirts, a train, short veil 
and a crown. 

HERALD — Short cape, plumed hat, horn. 

MAIDENS — Empire cheese-cloth dresses to the ankle. (One in the 
picture has hers on.) 

Paces — White suits throughout. 

Mas — Little white dresses. 

HALBERDIERS — Black and orange serving-men’s costumes. (We 
used our school colors.) 


HaLBerps — Long poles, tops made of cardboard, drawn and cut 
from a picture in the dictionar-. 


JOLLY JACKS 


Formation — Double circle, partners facing. Any number. H 
on hips. 
I 


Spring to stride position — 1-2. 
First position — 3-4. 

Swing arms stiffly overhead — 1-2. 
Bring them down to the sides — 3-4 
Both arms and feet — 1—2-3-4. 
Both arms and feet — 1-2-3-4. 
Repeat the whole — 4 measures. 


BEATRICE LANDERS 
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FROLIC OF THE FAYS 
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The picture was taken one afternoon as we were practicing. We used 
three hundred children, but a less number would do just as well. 


II 


Grasp partner’s hands, swing once around to place — 1-2-3-4 
Still grasping hands all couples side step. 

Clockwise around circle — 1—2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Stand still, clap own hands — 1-2-3-4. 

Grasp hands, sidestep clockwise — 1—2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Drop hands, stamp — 1-2-3-4. 

Salute partner — 1—2-3-4. 

(Repeat at pleasure.) 
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Music: Count 1-2 to each measure. 
FROLIC OF THE FAYS 


FORMATION — Sets of three couples each, partners facing: 
Couple 1— AB 
Couple 2— A B 
Couple 3 — A B 


Both the A’s and B’s have clasped hands. 


Part I 

1 A’s and B’s forward to center, back to position — 8 counts. 

2 A’s and B’s both side step right, back to position — 8 counts. 

3 A’s drop hands, right about face. B’s drop hands, move apart 
distance of one person — 4 counts. 

4 A’s step backward, B’s forward to form a line. (A’s step into 
space made by B’s — 8 counts. 

5 Ends of line join to form circle — 4 counts. 





Part II 

1 Circle sidesteps to the left — 8 counts. 
2 Circle still sidesteps left, first one of the A’s swinging out of circle 
and back to place — 8 counts. 

3 Circle sidesteps left, while second one of the A’s swings out and 
back to place — 8 counts. 

4 Circle, still sidestepping, the third one of the A’s swings out to 
place; and the B’s are again in line facing the A’s — 8 counts. 


Part III 
1 B’s drop hands, right about face. 
: A’s drop hands, move apart, distance of one person — 4 counts. 


7 -~s- - zg 
i wet ae eh ee 
2 B’s step backward, A’s forward to form a line. (B’s step into 25 —>—_ 9-9 te — — — — 2 





Space made by A’s — § counts. 
3 Ends of line join to form circle — 4 counts. 
(Continued on page 397) 
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Ideas 
Unique Exhibit Work 


Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


In all exhibit work there is almost always more or less 
sameness, but one clever teacher had something new last 
year. Before it was time to plant seeds and bulbs she bought 
enough plant jars so that there would be enough for each 
pupil in her room. When the hour for manual training 
came these jars were carefully painted by the children, 
using white lead for the first coat, and being urged to take 
great care with this work the jars looked well, even those 
done by the smallest pupils. The next manual training day 
another coat was given to the jars, and the pupils at this 
time having decided what they wished to plant in their jars, 
they were allowed to add a color to the white lead paint if 
they wished, something that would harmonize with the 
flower, if they chose a flower, or some favorite color where 
their choice of plants had no pretty blossom. After the 
third coat had been given to the jars and they were thor- 
oughly dry, the pupils stenciled different designs on the 
jars, following the directions given by the teacher. After 
the stenciled design was dry a thin coat of varnish was given 
to each jar, and a cork was fitted in the bottom of the jar 
so as to make it waterproof. While this work had been in 
progress with the jars, seeds and bulbs had been planted by 
each pupil in smaller jars that just fitted inside the jar- 
dinieres. On exhibit night, original compositions telling 
all about the plant which was in each jar were attached to or 
placed next to the plant. 

Incidentally the pupils had learned many things about 
the growing of plants, where they would grow best, the 
kind of soil each should have, while there had been many 
explanations given as to how the jars themselves and the 
paints had been made. 


Flag Day Exercises 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 

A flash of color beneath the sky, 

Hats off! 

The Flag is passing by — Henry Holcomb Bennett 


The month of June is a most suitable time for teaching 
patriotism, love of country, and reverence for the flag. 
The days of preparation for exercises for Flag Day are op- 
portune times for instilling not alone reverence for the ilag, 
but respect for all that it represents. This need not neces- 
sarily be confined to stories of the heroism, endurance or 
patriotism of soldiers and stories of war. Let it be seen 
that the best way to serve our country and to honor our 
flag is to do well the work that is ours to do, to undertake 
and complete the duty that lies nearest us. Call atten- 
tion to the lives of different men in the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life who have done brave and noble deeds, and also 
to the achievements of men of inventive or literary fame. 
These men surely do honor to the country and flag, and 
are good examples of patriots. Presented in this way the 
children will see that the soldier is not the only and best 
type of a patriot, although his life has lessons of prompt 
obedience and sacrifice which are not to be lightly passed 
over. 

Our teaching of patriotism should inculcate those qual- 
ities which are necessary not only to the soldier but to 
every good citizen. Respect for the rights of others, 
truthfulness, bravery and unselfishness will also make 
children loyal to country and flag — patriots indeed. 

The stories of the first American flags and the events 
of the times of Bunker Hill should also be told in the lan- 
guage or story period. 
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to Try 


On Flag Day we had our little celebration out-of doors, 
A leader had been chosen who wore a captain’s paper cap 
and carried a large flag. He was followed by two boys 
with drums and one boy with a toy bugle, each of these 
boys wearing a red paper soldier’s cap with a white and 
blue paper plume. .These four marched around while the 
other children sang the following: 

Soldier boy, soldier boy, 
Where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly 

The red, white and blue? 


The captain and his “band” then answered: 
We’re going where our country 
Our duty is calling. 
If you would be a soldier brave, 
You may come, too. 


Then the captain chose a “soldier” from the ranks of 
the children. This new recruit was given a small flag to 
carry in his hand; and on his head was also placed a red 
paper soldier’s cap. He took his place just behind the 
band, and all marched around again singing «as before. 
The new. soldier chose the next recruit in. the same way, 
and _so on until all were chosen. 

Now eame the grand march: the long line:of soldiers, 
headed by the captain and the band, marched around the 
entire ptayground, marching back through a gaily decorated 
archway. This archway formerly graced: a store window, 
and had a pasteboard boy in the ‘arch advertising provi- 
sions. This pastboard boy and the advertising were cut 
out, and the archway decorated with wild flowers fér our 
Flag Day celebration. This pasSing through the triumphal 
arch made a delightful change from the ordinary marching. 
(See picture.) 

After marching through the arch the children formed 
in rows and sang the following to the tune of “Glory, 
Glory, Hallelujah!” 


Our country is America, 
Our flag red, white and blue; 
And to the land of Washington, 
We ever will be true. 
Then wave the flag, and wave again; 
And give three loud hurrahs, 
For our beloved America, 
And for the stripes and stars. 


They waved their flags at the words, “Then wave the 
flag and wave again,” and held flags straight aloft at last 
line. 

Then the children all repeated: 


I love the name of Washington, 
I love my country, too. 

I love the flag, the dear old flag 
Of red and white and blue. 


After this followed the “Three Little Sisters.” This 
may be given by three little girls, or by the entire “army” 
of boys and girls. 


I know three little sisters, 
I think you know them, too, 
For one is red and one is white 
And the other one is blue. 


Hurrah for the three little sisters, 
Hurrah for the red, white and blue, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurrah for the red, white and blue. 


I know three little lessons, 
These little sisters tell, 

The first is Love, then Purity, 
And Truth we love so well. 


Hurrah for the three little sisters, 

For Purity, Love, and Truth, too. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Hurrah for the red, white and blue. 
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Four of our older boys then gave the following recita- 
tion. This might be given in concert by the entire class, 
or all may join in the final “Hurrahs!” 


OUR FLAG 


Run up our flag in the breeze, 
Flash it out under the sky; 

Up to the tops of the trees 
We'll merrily let it fly! 


Shake it now, wind, but slightly, 
Flutter its folds now lightly 

The flag that we love all flags above, 
Smile on it, sun, most brightly. 


Let it float over the ocean, 
Let it float over the land; 
We'll give it our dearest devotion, 
We'll guard it with heart and hand. 
We'll cherish each shining star, 
We'll care for each brilliant bar. 
Three cheers for our banner! 
Here’s in our best manner, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Last of all a flag salute was given by all. With the 
smaller children we used the simple short salute as follows: 

“We give our heads, our hearts, and our hands to God 
and our country. Qne country, one language, one flag.” 

The leader faced the children and held aloft his large 
flag. As they gave the salute they pointed to their heads, 
then their hearts, held out their hands with palms upward, 
then pointed up with the right hand at the words “to God,” 
and last pointed to the large flag, emphasizing the word 
flag. 

Then all sang ‘America,’ and the soldiers marched 
away around the yard once more. 

A large flag had been draped from the branches of our 
tall tree, and in this last line of march, the children halted, 
and once more gave their flag salute. 

Now back into the school-room our army marched, and 
was disbanded. But who shall say what lessons of patri- 
otism and loyalty were taught, or what aspirations aroused 
because of these simple games, talks and Flag Day exercises. 


Sweet Brier 
Wild Rose, Sweet Brier, Eglantine, 
All these pretty names are mine, 
And scent in every leaf is mine, 
And a leaf for all is mine, 
And the scent — oh, that’s divine! 
— Leigh Hunt 


A June Picnic 
(Give in two parts) 
I 
The merriest picnic was held one June day, 
By six little folks — their names, you shall say. 


There was one little girl, with ways sure to please, 
Who was dressed all in blue — her name was - - - - - -. 





There was one little boy, with cheeks round and red, 
He wore a striped blouse — and his pet-name was — 





Another small girl, with mouth like a cherry, 
Who wore a pink apron and frock, was named - - - -. 


Another small boy, whose father could bake 
The crispiest doughnuts and things, was named - - - -. 


Then there was a dog, whom you'd all like to greet, 
He ran like the wind, so he was named — - - - 


And last of all, Pussy, quite happy ’twould seem, 

So yellow and purry, her name was Sun - - - -. 
II 

The six all sat down on the grass in a row, 


And the good things to eat that they had, you must know. 


The first little girl, whose name was Louise, 
Had brought a wee pat of delicious cream ----, 


The next little boy, whose pet-name was Ted, 
Had brought some thin sandwiches, butter and — - - — - ° 


The next little girl, you remember, was Mary, 
She’d brought, to cut up, one great big ripe straw - — - - - 


The boy from the bakery, who was named Jake, 
Had brought just a little round chocolate - — - -. 


And what for the doggie, so eager, named Fleet, 
Why Teddie had brought him a bit of nice ----. 


And Pussy, who purred, and whose name was Sunbeam, 
Dear Mary had brought her a saucer of - - — - - > 


With everyone suited, of course you’ll agree 
A jollier picnic never could be!— A. E. A. 
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A Story 
The Gypsy Violin 


Alice E. Allen 
Part II 

Reggie is a little American boy who loves music and wants a violin 
more than anything else in the world. Father will not let him have 
one because he wants to make a business man of him. Reggie has 
promised to give up the violin if he and Tressie, his twin-sister, take 
this trip to Hungary —his dead mother’s home-land. They have 
seen the city life. Father has gone home. They are going, now, with 
their aunt to visit a nobleman’s country home. 


Soon after father left, one hot morning, Reggie and 
Tressie and Aunt Rhoda set out on their journey to the 
Count’s home in the country. 

Part of the way they went by train through a flat country 
bright with grass and flowers and sunshine. They left the 
train at a little town station. Some sort of a féte was 
going on there. The town was full of peasants out for a 
good time. There were bands and blazing colors every- 
where. At the station was a carriage with two fiery horses 
sent by the Count to meet his guests. 

Away they dashed along a smooth country road. On 
each side stretched broad bright fields to meet the sky. 
They made the children think of the ocean on a calm day. 
Only the fields showed all the colors of the rainbow. For 
the little flowers, who lived in them, wore as bright colors 
as the gypsy-folk themselves, and danced almost as blithely 
in the sun and breeze. 

Now and then, the carriage passed through towns and 
sleepy little farm-villages. 

“This village is a twin of the last one,’’ laughed Tressie, 
as they sped through one. “And twins that look more alike 
than you and I do, Reggie.” 

Indeed all the villages looked alike. There was a church, 
a few shops, and a number of apple-green or sky-blue or 
rose-pink cottages clustered peacefully about a little square. 
In the windows were plants. Little gardens blazed in the 
sun. 

Once, they thought they saw a lovely village far ahead of 
them against the sky. But no matter how fast they went 
toward it, it still kept just as far away. By and by, Aunt 
Rhoda told them it was a dream-village — just one of the 
beautiful mirages often seen in this country. 

After the dream-village was gone, there was a long, long 
ride through bright quiet fields. Somehow it was a little 
strange and lonely. 

“Why, there aren’t any trees!” cried Tressie at last. 
“That’s why it all looks so queer, Reggie.” 

Sure enough, when you came to think about it, the cool- 
ness and grace and strength and beauty of the trees were 
missing from this sunny landscape. 

“T wonder if the people don’t like trees,” said Aunt 
Rhoda. “The peasants of Austria plant a clump of trees 
near their houses to protect them from lightning. I must 
ask the Count.” 

“T see some,” cried Reggie. “‘There 
us.” 

“Maybe they’re mirage trees,” said Tressie, saying the 
new word proudly. 

But they were real trees. They shaded a pretty well- 
kept yard, part of which was a garden of shrubs and flowers. 
Beyond the garden was a house. It was apple-green and 
built very much like the peasants’ houses, with only one 
story. But it was much larger and looked cool and com- 
fortable. Its sloping shingled roof reached away out be- 
yond the wall of the house, on one side, making a cozy- 
roofed-in porch under it. The children were glad when the 
horses dashed up the driveway. This would be a charming 
place to spend a summer. 

Out came the Count and his wife to meet them. And the 
guests soon found that this home, like all of its kind in 
Hungary, kept always a warm welcome for its guests. 
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to Read 


Strange stories are told of guests being kept long after the 
time set for going. One host is said to have taken off the 
wheels of his guest’s carriage and hung them in four tall 
poplars, so high they could scarcely be reached even by a 
gypsy. 

The Count and Countess were especially glad to see these 
guests. Of course, they were interested in collecting things, 
just as Aunt Rhoda was. Then, too, Theresa, the mother 
of these little folks, had often stayed and played in their 
home. 

Inside the house there were long, cool corridors with 
many rooms opening from them. These rooms were full 
of rare bits of furniture, stuffed birds and animals, and 
curios of all sorts. The roofed-in porch was a good-sized 
room itself, with real roses clambering up its walls and more 
clambering over your head and pelting you with sweet 
petals. There were little seats and a table where coffee, 
home-made cakes, cool fruits, and delicious sweets were 
waiting for the guests. And back of the house was the 
most delightful story-book garden, just brimful and running 
over with flowers. It was edged with a stone wall where 
more flowers peeped at themselves in the clear waters of a 
beautiful river just below. 

Of course, Reggie and Tressie wanted to see everything 
at once, and of course they couldn’t. It took days to look 
at the curios. : 

The Count and his wife had traveled in all sorts of queer, 
half-forgotten places. They knew strange stories and lan- 
guages and folk-songsand dances. While the Count smoked 
his pipe on the porch and Aunt Rhoda and the Countess 
sipped coffee, and the children nibbled sweets, the old man 
told about his travels. And his wife sang and sometimes 
even danced a little for them. 

Of course, the Count took them all about his estate, too. 
They saw his dairies, and his fine stock and poultry. The 
Countess took them to the kitchen built apart from the 
house where all the good things that came so often to the 
house were cooked and baked. 

Reggie and Tressie never tired of watching the servants 
at work in their cool linen costumes, with a bit of bright 
color somewhere. 

One old man played an instrument, something like a flute, 
but called a tilinka. 

“Some day, we'll go to a gypsy-camp,” said the old 
Count. “There are always plenty of them moving about 
the country. Then you can hear some real wild gypsy 
music. 

To Reggie it seemed that that “some day” of the 
Count’s would never come. But it did at last. And he and 
Tressie and the old man started out in the carriag2 to see 
the gypsies at home. The horses seemed to have a bit of 
gypsy blood in them, dancing and prancing gayly along. 
They followed the broad road for a way, then turned off 
into a crooked one which seemed trying to make as many 
curves as the brook below it. By and by they left the car- 
riage and walked along a pretty lane. Then, just where 
the waters of the brook were brightest and the grass tall 
and lush, they found the little camp. It looked as if it had 
dropped out of a light opera, Tressie said. 

There were a few tents, prettier to look at from a distance 
than to live in, or even to go in; a smoldering fire with re- 
mains of food nearby; yelping dogs that got under your 
feet and had to be whipped away; several fine horses 
quietly grazing; and a bold-faced, black-eyed band of 
people. The men were handsome and fierce looking; the 
older women fat and untidy; the younger ones pretty as 
pictures. Before the door of one of the tents was a little 
fifteen-year-old bride, braiding her long hair and weaving 
a fiery ribbon in it. There were little laughing naked 
babies rolling about in the grass, and reaching for sunbeams. 
There were others bigger, but still naked. 

(Continued on page 393) 
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a [* speaking of education a famous philosopher once said, ‘‘The 
2 first requirement is a good animal.” 
- The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a 
r, wholesome form of recreation,—because it embodies all the principles 
" of physical movement. 
ss The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer 
= Mimetic Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to 
bodily development. The Folk-Dance is now accepted everywhere 
K . . . . . . 
he as the best form of Physical Education for all children, growing girls | 
“ and boys. | 
A very important requisite for successful Folk-Dancing is AZuszc, 
ts . ° . . 
ht played in proper tempo and rhythm, and with correct instrumentation. 
: The Victor and Victor Records supply a perfect accompaniment 
e, ° . 
for over one hundred Folk-Dances of different European Countries, 
a recorded under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, America’s 
sy leading authority on Folk-Dancing; alsoaremark- {| 
= able list of Old English Country and Morris Dances, | 
a collected and recorded under the personal direction | 
ee F . 2 , : 
of of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, England’s greatest authority 
¥ upon this subject. 
ny New Folk-Dance records make the Victor su- 
ir- . . . 
ot preme in this ficld, as in many others. 
. Ask your nearest Victor dealer for the Mew Special 
List of Folk-Dance records from the Burchenal and Sharp 
ice collections, or write for information to 
re- 
yur Educational Department 
$€S Vi XXV " ‘ ‘ ; tor, s 
of osvse a . Victor Talking Machine Co. yi ! 
? -50 special quotation 
he to schools only Camden, N. J. 
‘le When the Victor is Bot i iB 
we under the instrument safe and the 
_ cabinet can be locked to pro- 
: tect it from dust and promis- 
ns. ee use by irresponsible 
people. 
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The Corner Cupboard 


Alice E. Allen 


The door of the corner cupboard is always unlocked. Open it, and 
you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the upper 
shelf, maybe, you'll find something you can use yourself. The lower 
shelf is full of things for the children. 


THE UPPER SHELF 
THANKFULNESS 

My God, I thank Thee, who has made 
The earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right. 

I thank Thee, too, that thou hast made 
Joy to abound, 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found! — Adelaide A. Procter 


The art of being happy is the art of discovering the depths 
that lie in the daily commonplace things. — Selected 


Oh, save me from the haste and noise and heat 
That make life’s music sweet!— E. R. Sill 


Idleness is sweet and sacred, 
When you have found a day to be idle, be idle for a day. 
Landor 


Enchanted I sit on the bank by the willow, 
And trill the last snatch of a rollicking tune, 
And since all this loveliness cannot be heaven, 
I know in my heart it is June! — Abba Goold Woolson 


It is only in June that life reaches its best, and yet he is 
a very fortunate man who gets four or five years of June 
in his life-time. There are not six years of June in the 
apportioned three score and ten. And that seems a very 
modest amount of the perfection of summer for any mortal 
to possess, does it not? I know I shall never be reconciled 
to this; but in the Elysian fields I am sure it is arranged 
differently. — Bliss Carman 


THE LOWER SHELF 
THE SWEET 0’ THE YEAR 
J for the June, sweet o’ the year! 
Just say her name — unbidden 
A little winsome wild bird sings, 
A little winsome wild rose springs, 
The sweets of all the sweetest things 
In her sweet name are hidden! — A. E. A. 


CONCERT RECITATION 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth 
me beside still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for His name’s sake. 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad; and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall 
blossom abundantly and rejoice even with joy and singing. 


— Bible 
For Frac Day 
How beautiful it blows 
Over the roofs so high, 
With stripes like the heart of a rose, 
And stars as white as the snows, 
On a background of freedom’s sky! 
— Selected 


Every star has a tongue, every stripe speaks! 
— Adapted — Robert C. Winthrop 


It is the Flag of history: Those thirteen stripes tell the 
story of our Colonial struggle, of the old days of ‘76. They 
speak of the savage wilderness, of old Independence Hall, of 
Valley Forge and Yorktown. Those stars tell the story of 
our Nation’s growth, how it has come from weakness to 
strength, until its gleam, in the sunrise over the forests of 
Maine, crimsons the sunset’s dying beams on the golden 
sands of California. —.S. L. Waterbury 


Patriotic HyMNn 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 
For joy in the Land from the east to the west, 
For the dear starry Flag, with its Red, White, and Blue. 
We Thank Thee from hearts that are tender and true. 
We thank Thee from hearts that are tender and true. 

— From Nature Songs for Children 


MEANING OF THE COLORS 
May be given by six children 


First Red from the leaves of the autumn woods 
Of our frost-kissed northern hills: 
Second Red to show that a patriot blood 
Is beating now in a hurrying flood 
In the hearts of American men. 
Third White from the fields of stainless drift 
On our wide western plains, 
Fourth White, to show that as pure as snow 
We believe that the Christ-light yet shall glow 
In the souls of American men. 


Fifth Blue from the arch of the summer sky 
O’er our fatherland outspread, 
Blue to show that as wide as heaven, 
Shall justice to all men be given, 
At the hands of American men. 


Sixth 


All Red, White, and Blue and the light of stars 
Through our holy colors shine, 
Love, truth, and justice — virtues three 
That bloom in the Land of Liberty, 
In the homes of American men. — Ada pied 
Tut FLac 
Adapted from Vermont “Songs for Pre-Memorial Day.” 
Fling out the Flag, O children! 
That all the world may see 
How, cradled deep in the heart of a child, 
The love of the Flag may be. 
The love of a Flag with its crimson bars, 
And its field of blue with the spangled stars. 


Salute the Flag, O children! 
With grave and reverent hand, 
For it means far more than the eye can see 
Your home and your native land. 
And men have died for its crimson bars, 
And its field of blue with the spangled stars. 


Pray for the Flag, O children! 
That never a traitor bold, 
Defame a bar or a spangled star 
Or sully a silken fold; 
Then pray for the Flag with its crimson bars, 
And its field of blue with the spangled stars! 
Gertrude E. Heath 


(Continued on page 394) 
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(Continued from page 379) 


ther the toe of the other foot is raised, 
while everybody turns half way round, now 
facing Own partner, to whom one bows 
now. 3 like 1, 4 like 2. At 5 gentleman 
places hands round lady’s waist, lady hers 
on gentleman’s shoulders. Dancers take 


‘hopping steps in place, throwing the foot 


on which the step is not taken forward) all 
beginning with left foot; couples mean- 
while turn one and one half way round in 
place, so that partners change places. 
This gives everybody another partner by 
the repetition of the dance. 

FicureE 2— Instead of bowing, part- 
ners clasp right hands, raise them and 
look at each other under them, taking one 
step forward with heel of right foot, hold- 
ing left hand on hip. At 2 the same, but 
with other hand and foot. 3 like 1, 4 like 
9. From 5 on like first figure. 

FicurE 3— Gentleman steps behind 
lady, places his hands on her shoulders, 
lady has hands on hips. At 1 and 3 they 
look at each other over lady’s right shoul- 
der, at 2 and 4 over her left shoulder. 
Feet as in Figure 2. From 5 on like first 
figure. 

Every figure is danced, until original 
partners are together again, or as long as 
desired. 


(Continued from page 390) 


Quite by himself, under some shrubbery, 
was a tiny boy with dark hungry eyes. A 
man, who was the boy’s father, caught up 
his violin and played the gay, laughing, 
sobbing tune that Reggie and Tressie had 
heard the day they went to mother’s home. 
When he had finished, Reggie had for- 
gotten everything but the music. But 
Tressie whispered to him: 

“See the little gypsy boy!” 

The little boy had run to his father’s 
side listening to every note of the music. 
Now, he caught the violin away from the 
man. He held it to his breast. Note for 
note, he played the sweet wild little 
me ody. 

“Probably the little scamp had never 
played it before,”’ said the Count, as they 
drove back home. “I’ve heard of just 
such things. They’re all music — the 
gypsies.” 

Reggie drew a deep breath. 

“If I had a violin,” he said softly, “I 
know I could play ’ 

“TI don’t doubt it, my boy,” said the 
Count just as gravely. ‘Your mother 
could. She was made of sunshine and 
song — your little mother was. Of course 
there wasn’t a drop of gypsy blood in her, 
but she sang and danced as if there was.” 

All the way home, the Count told them 
stories of mother when she was a little 
girl. And when they reached the house, 
he brought out a wonderful little violin, 
rare and old. 

“Here is a gypsy violin, Reggie,” he 
said. “I picked it up, long ago, from some 
strolling gypsies who didn’t know its 
value. Your mother used to play on it. 
I think it belongs to you, son.” 

Reggie took just one step toward the 
Violin. Then he drew a deep breath, put 
his hands behind him, and clasped them 
tight together. 

“Father won’t let me have a violin,” he 
said. “So I can’t take it. I mustn’t 





YOuR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
y Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
jet Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., C 


even touch it. If I did, I couldn’t give 
it up — ever. Please — oh, please — put 
it where I can’t find it.” 

“What a boy!” cried the Count. But 
he put the violin away. 

One day, toward the end of the summer, 
the Count and Countess gave a treat, or 
sort of féte. They asked some guests from 
the city. And then they asked all the 
peasantry to come and have a holiday, too. 

Reggie and Tressie wore Hungarian cos- 
tumes. They picked out what they wanted 
from the Count’s collection. Of course, 
Reggie made himself into as real a gypsy- 
boy as he could. And how his arms ached 
for the little violin. Tressie was a picture 
in her low-necked bodice of white, her 
many petticoats, and her dark-blue apron 
with its border of gay colors. She wanted 
to wear one of the lovely filmy veils, but 
unmarried women didn’t, the Countess 
said, so she went bare-headed. The part 
of costume that made her into a little pea- 
cock was a’pair of high, scariet leather 
shoes with dainty heels. 

Of course, there were all sorts of good 
things to eat. The Countess had ordered 
made one of the strange desserts which 
is such a favorite in the country districts of 
Austro-Hungary. Sometimes, it is called 
a nettle-cake. It is made of a great pile of 
little frosted cakes, fresh fruits, nuts, and 
sweets, piled high on a wooden platter. 
The whole thing is trimmed with flowers. 
This is all you see. But when you reach 
in for a cake or a peach, you find it hidden 
in nettles that sting sharply. 

The Count passed the cake first of all 
to Reggie. 

‘“*He has hidden there a letter for him,” 
the Countess explained in a whisper to her 
guests. 

Reggie drew out a little pink-frosted 
cake, which he gave to Tressie. Then he 
reached again into the nettles. This 
time he brought out a letter. 

“Run into the garden and read it,” said 
the Count. We’.l come when 
finished our coffee.’’ 

Out in the garden, Reggie read father’s 
letter. 

“You are right,” it said, “and I am 
wrong. The Count has written me about 
the little violin — and many things I ought 
to have known and didn’t. You may have 
it, son. When you come home, you may 
have all the lessons you want. But more 
than ever, I believe than an honest boy 
like you, who would not break his word 
to me, is what I want in my business. 
We'll see about that later. Just now, 
here’s to you and the gypsy violin!” 

And when Reggie finished the letter, 
there on the bench beside him, lay the 
violin. From the front yard, where-the 
peasants were dancing, came the little 
tune which seemed to hold both the sad- 
ness and gladness of the great country 
of Hungary. Reggie caught up his violin. 
He held it,to his heart. Flash, across the 
strings went the bow. 

Slowly at first, but gathering strength, 
across the little garden floated the little 
tune. 

Catching up her many petticoats, away 
on the tips of her scarlet shoes danced 
Tressie. 

“The shoes danced all of themselves,” 
she laughed, waving her hand to the Count 
and his guests just entering the garden. 

But Reggie didn’t see — didn’t hear. 
His cheek was pressed close to the polished 
wood. Softly he played the tune that 
seemed to come straight from the heart of 
the gypsy violin. 
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Fresh Vigor 
for theWeak 


and Anaemic 


UST budding into woman- 
hood—butanemic. You 
want so much to help, but how? 
That is the vexing question. 
With every confidence that 
it will give her real help, you 
may put her on Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen supplies to the pale and 
debilitated just the food for tissue and 
blood building—albumen; and just the 
element for revitalizing the nervous sys- 
tem—organicphosphorus. It feeds these 
elements in such perfect union that even 
the weakest constitution can digest and 
assimilate them. 


Dr. Ferchmin, the Czar of Russia’s 
Private Physician, writes: 


“My daughter, who was very nervous and 
anemic, has been greatly benefited by Sana 
togen. Her ‘appetite improved, her weight 
increased and the color of her skin became 
healthier.” 


Thousands of physicians—over 21,000 have 
written their approval of the use of Sanatogen 
prescribe Sanatogen because they have seen how 
it improves the appetite, increases physical strength, 
enriches the blood current, tones up the system 
and does away with that feeling of weariness and 
lassitude. 


When you have tried Sanatogen, you too will 
realize how helpful it is in bringing fresh vigor to 
the weak and anemic. 








Sanatogen is 
sold by good 
druggists, 
everywhere, in 
sizes from 
$1.00 up. 


Sanatogen 


Grand Prize, 
International 
Congress of 
Medicine, 
London, 


ENDORSED(BY OVER 
21,000 PHYSICIANS 


Sen for the “‘Text Book of Sanatogen,” giving 

full and interesting facts concerning San- 
atogen and including actual signed statements from 
eminent medical authorities on its tonic and up- 
building value in many ailments. This book is 
FREE. Write to-day for it to THE BAUER 
CHEMICAL CO., 26C Irving Place, New York City. 
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(Continued from page 392) 
STRAWBERRIES 


Some meadow-people in green caps 
Were pale and sour as could be, 

Until a wind told them how good 
Some sunshine for them would be. 


So up and up they poked their heads, 
The hot sun in their faces, 

Till round and red and fiery-cheeked, 
They’re standing in their places. 


They call and call, “ You little folks, 
You Janes and Johns and Marys, 

If you would like a royal feast — 
Come pick some ripe strawberries!” 


—A. E. A. 


Tue LiItTLEST GRADUATE 


June is noted for its bird songs 
Trilling through the fragrant air, 
June is noted for its roses 
And its sweet things everywhere. 


June is noted, too, for Flag Day, 
In our great United States; 


A Little Girl’s Dream 
FIRST GRADE STORY PLAY 
Leila Enders 


This is a June play, and it can be made as simple or as elaborate 
-as desired, but it must be made sweet and lovely. It is well to keep in 
mind that the suggestion of a character — a white dress with a rose 
pinned here and there — is truly beautiful, while an attempt at actual 
representation in form and color may be grotesque. 


CHARACTERS 
June A (the little girl). 
June B (the little girl who impersonates June A in the dream). 
THREE FLOWER CHILDREN (artificial or real flowers pinned on white 
dresses to suggest respectively, roses, violets, and daisies). 
THREE STAR CHILDREN (dressed in white and each carrying a large 
silver star). 
THREE BUTTERFLY CHILDREN (dressed in white with colored hair 
ribbons to match cheese cloth wings). 
THE QUEEN OF THE Farries (dressed in white, carrying a flower 
decorated basket in which she has a star. flower, and wings for 
June B). 
THE Story TELLER 
The scene is a garden. Ferns and jardinieres of wild flowers can 
be used effectively. Four or five sofa cushions are arranged in the 
center of the stage. 


The Story Teller Our play is about a little girl who was 
so tired of being a real child that she fell asleep and dreamed 
a dream. In the dream a fairy changes the little girl into 
a butterfly, a flower, anda star. The butterfly, flower, and 
star, were very pretty, but they could not run, play, laugh, 
think, or love; so the little girl was very happy when the 
dream was over and she found that she was a real child once 
again. . 

June A (walks into the garden very leisurely, sits down near 
the cushions, stretches) Ohdear! Iam so tired of being a 
little girl running errands and going to school. I wish I 
were a butterfly. (Falls over on cushions asleep.) 


(The Queen of the Fairies and June B enter simultaneously 
from opposite directions.) 


Queen Iam the Queen of the Fairies, so you can be a 
butterfly. Come, I will call the butterflies. (Takes a pair 
of wings from basket and fastens them to June’s dress. Calls) 
Butterflies. (Butterflies enter.) 


Queen Butterflies, this little girl is tired of being a real 
child and she wants to be a butterfly. 
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And for all its gay quintillion 
Big and little graduates. 


I am standing here before you, 

Maybe some one thinks it’s fun — 
I’m quite sure in that quintillion 

I’m the very littlest one! — A. E. A. 


THE REASON 


Oh, June, don’t you see, 
Don’t you know just why 
The earth is so sweet 
Field, forest, stream, sky? 


They all do their part, 
But listen a minute 
The earth is so sweet 
Just because you are in it! — A. E. A, 


SUNBEAM OR STAR 


In the daytime, it seems 

The hours are sunbeams; 

But at night, the hours are, 

Each one, a glad star; 

So, daytime or night, 

There’s always some light! A. E. A. 


Butterflies We are glad to welcome her to our family; 
and she can come with us now and fly over the green fields 
and gather honey from the fragrant flowers. 


(Butterflies and June B fly about the stage while very soft 
light music is played. Exeunt butterflies; June B flutters 
to Queen.) 


June B Queen, butterflies are very pretty, but I am 
tired of flying around so much. I do wish that I could bea 
beautiful flower. 

Queen Well, you can be a flower, dear. Come, I will 
call the flowers. (Pins a flower on June’s dress. Calls.) 
Flowers. (Flowers enter.) 

Queen Flowers, this little girl is tired of being a butterfly 
and she wants to be a flower. 

Flowers Isn’t that nice? She can come and grow with 
us in the garden. 


(Flowers and June B take their places in a corner of the 
stage and sway slowly backward and forward, side to side, 
while soft, light music is played. Exeunt flowers.) 


June B {am tired of being a flower, Queen. Flowers 
are lovely, but they have to grow down on the ground. I 
wish that I were a star away up in the dark blue sky. 

Queen Well, you can be a star. Come, I will call the 
stars. (Takes a large silver star from basket and gives it to 
June B. Calls) Stars. (Stars enter.) 

Queen Stars, this little girl is tired of being a flower and 
she wants to be a star. 

Stars Allright, she can come and shine with us and help 
to make the heavens beautiful. 


(Stars and Juné B take their places, and twinkle their large 
silver stars above their heads to music. Exeunt stars.) 


June B Oh dear! Stars are bright and shiny, but all 
that they can do is to stand still and twinkle. I wish I were 
a real little girl again. 


(Queen waves her wand. Exeunt June B and Queen.) 


June A (awakes, rubs her eyes, feels herself, smiles sweelly 
Oh! I am a real little girl again! How happy I am! Now 
I can run, play, laugh, think, and love everybody. (Throws 
a kiss to audience; exit.) 
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Tommy Gough in English 
When first the new boy came to school, 
His name was not announced, 


The children knew how it was spelled, 
The Right Kind at the Right Siieia | 


But not how ’twas pronounced. 
gS % Make the youngsters of your school happy, healthy and con- 


= tented by installing our playground apparatus. Let the 
a boys and girls slide, teeter, swing and romp to their 
hearts’ content. Our teeter boards, slides, giant strides, swings, 
merry-go-rounds, combination frames and other equipment are 




















“Tis easy to decide,’ quoth one, 
“Of course, it rhymes with rough, 
I’m positive in my own mind, 
That that boy’s name is Gough!” 





, ” — ail built right, and are guaranteed to stand hard usage; correctly 
“You may be right th a second said, Teeter designed for strength and safety. May we send you a copy of 
“Tis possible, although Sporting Goods Catalog No.69P04describing this line? 
Tis possib g Ladder our Sporting 4 


I rather think, if he was asked, 


e’d say his name was Gough!” $2050 ay a | ° 
iba . to 9gjoo <> el, (Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 














“Pooh, pooh!” a loud voice called in scorn, 
“With nonsense let’s be through, 


. Pia cn te oe ter Gogh” Motel Martha Washington 














fields TYPEWRITER 

Call at the nearest Remington’ Office 
, and Register for the June Efficiency Con- 
ry sojt test. 
flutters Would you like to win a brand new 
Remington Typewriter? This is the ques- 
tion which the Remington Typewriter 

I am Company is asking in a new circular which 
id bea they are sending out to the stenographers 
and typists of the country. 

Six typists in different parts of the coun- 


ha 
‘ y ] il 
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|" 








































































































“That’s as you please,” replied a fourth, 29 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City 
While swinging on a bough, Just off Fifth Avenue 
“And yet I see no reason why “THE WORLD FAMOUS WOMAN’S HOTEL” 
His name should not be Gough.” [32 IT COMFORTING to know that there is one hotel in New York devoted entirely to the interests of “Mere 
Woman”? Almost everywhere you go, you will find that such and such a convenience is made because “men like 
: “ it that way,” but in the Hotel Martha Washington men’s desires are never questioned. Here there is only one q 
But here the boy himself appeared, ona of interest, and _ is, “What can we do to increase the comfort and happiness of guests?” Nearly all our t 
= 2 — . employees are women and they, too, are on the watch for the answer to this question. Our one big idea is SERVICE 
And said with bashful cough, . From our 500 spotless rooms you may select one at $1.50 per day and up; $1.00 per day each where several take 
“Say, fellows, can I play with you? a large room together. We serve an excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 cents and dinner at 50 cents. ) 
A, My name is Tommy Gough!” Booklet and additional information sent upon request. | 
— Pauline Frances Camp in St. Nicholas Be sure and make reservations in advance for Convention July 3rd. | 
amily; WIN A BRAND NEW REMINGTON ; 


NEW YORK | 
A HALF BLOCK FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


The center of everything 
but JUST AWAY from all noise 


At Madison Ave. and 29thSt. @ 














I will ager tee 6 : Single Rooms - $1.50 per da 
try have already qualified under their pe y 
Calls.) test and each one has received the prize ‘ Double Rooms for Two $2.50 per day 
offered —a brand new Remington Type- an =) Double Rooms with 
tterfly writer. a Bath = = $3.00 to $5.00 per day _ 


“ 


| 


The next Remington “error proof”’ test Descriptive booklet with room-plan stating all prices, on request. Edward Purchas, Manager 
wv with is due on Thursday, June 15. All Rem- 
ington typists who have not already 
registered to -take this test are invited 






























, of the to ah . pete typists = l k ( H |PEasass ‘ 
. excluded from this invitation excep i'/ \) \V/ 

0 side present or former employees of type- d 2 ruises for our ummer acation 
writer companies. Call and register at = : 

the nearest Remington office. ae, _) 

‘lowers These semi-annual “error proof” tests =— 

nd. | are a part of the campaign which the 

r, Remington Typewriter Company is wag- 

all the ing for accuracy in typewriting. The 

es it to campaign has already produced note- 
worthy results in the general improve- 

“eal ments of the average efficiency of typists. 

For this reason every good Remington 











’ operator should accept this invitation and 
ad help strive to win this prize at the next Reming- 











































a 
ton semi-annual test. The prize itself is ‘ — —= Y 
worth winning; and there is bound to be N tip a Stool 8 —_ aia ; 
ir large a higher prize for everybody whether win- N $40 “Missouri” to SAULT $T= ‘uae $2750 ‘ 
ner or loser —and that is the prize off W AGAMA FALL’ )  eteting, and a tecleting Wests 
° “ee G via ix, Harbor i i i 
increased efficiency. Nistor "Mackin inland, Stopping | Madtinae Isandscransion ibe SS River day. 
a it an i i i i ; ; 
but all 2 N Syzent 2 beautiful ‘scenery “of the Detroit pany ean ay yi. in, —~ ' 
: yer an . Clair Flats, stopping at points | of interest. One Way $14 includin rth. 
were . - (\ f interest. Twelve-h a 'y $14 including meals and berth. 
i THE BLOOD AND THE BRAIN]  & pientg'et time to sce Niagara Fells, One |S 3° “Sout ass Sate special trp cath 
. ° including m . Duri a 
Among the many important physio- ({¥ season leaves Chicago Saturdays at 1:30 p. a Sicn Aceon, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4-00" P = HY 
) logical facts that should be as well known NY _ Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. ‘ 
n. by people generally as they are by physi-] § The Elegant Steel S. $. MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 
Gans, is the dependence of the brain for} Q islands Lodingtan Me haces Dock eaee harlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac & 
sweetly) its proper action on the vitality of the . ay fy from Glen Haven) and Traverse Bay ports Sault Ste Marie and Bu Talo, connecting 7 
| Now blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla should cer- . settee! ese Points. For illustrated folder and book of tours address 
‘Throws tainly be given a trial where there is any] Northern Michigan Transportation Co. / 
reason to believe that the blood is defective Ma 4. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt. North End Rush Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. | A 
m quality or deficient in quantity. {Shiono 1 
y | y 
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(Continued from page 377) Books FOR SUMMER READING WuHicH WILL HELP tue 
If eggs cost 35 cents a dozen and you gave the man $1.00, ARITHMETIC TEACHER 
how much change would you get back? Talks to Teachers — William James Nee: 
A lady bought four cans of coffee at 35 centsa can. How Habit William James If 3 
much did she pay? It has been said that Henry James wrote novels like g iron } 
A girl bought three boxes of matches at 5 cents a box. philosopher, while his brother. William James, wrote phil- sympt 
How much change did she receive from 50 cents? osophy like a novelist, an epigrammatic remark which in- ashen 
Astor Coffee costs 35 cents for one pound and Domino  dicates in a somewhat exaggerated way the very entertain. short 
Sugar costs 48 cents for five pounds. How much difference jng style with which Professor James clothed his ideas. are ea 
is there between the price of five pounds of Astor Coffee “Talks to Teachers” is an excellent book to read as intro. “a 
and five pounds of Domino Sugar? ductory to any sort of psychology or pedagogy. !t might a 
A girl bought a dozen oranges at 36 cents a dozen andshe profitably be followed by the chapter on “Habit” in his oF tnd 
only had a quarter. How much more money did she need? Jarger two-volume Psychology. This interesting chapter headac 
Oatmeal costs 18 cents a pound. How many pounds can has recently been published in a single separate volume. I had 
you get for 90 cents? . any he 
. Baking powder costs 25 cents a half pound. How much The Psychology of Number — McClellan and Ds wey notice 
would you pay for twelve pounds? This is a standard work on elementary mathematics tinued 
Of course, however, the teacher and not the children which should be read by every teacher who wishes to master bad ft 
must be the main originator of problems, basing her work the subject. It is a book that will repay good hard study, " “7 
as far as possible on the immediate interests of her class. one to be “chewed and digested.”’ a 
She should also introduce local color eaenowet poe. The Teaching of Arithmetic — David Eugene Smith liver e 
Any innovation, be it nearby carpentry work or a village toe arenas Nh hle a ny cr fetal with b 
erage” al . ee | “ae ‘ An inexpensive pamphlet published by Teachers College, , 
circus, should be seized upon with vigilance as grist for the eh clan het at eceeeennasinial snilanin MR impro' 
scholastic mill, for such, if judiciously used, will give the * di. even hog Give smed sg cs . a ee it parr natura 
interest and variety so necessary in any school-room, and esting discussion of primary and grammar school arit —_ streng 
pear pit ee 2 pet samme. . tic along modern lines. The eight concluding chapters dis- For 
especially one full of primary children. = »» cuss the arithmetic work of the elementary school, grade by where. 
As to the question of analysis or explaining a problem, _ grade. Not the least important Seatene af the tack tad ye 
this should be demanded sparingly, if at all, in the ager d comprehensive bibliography of mathematical literature. Mass. 
grades, and then not after any set formula, but in the child’s 5 , — 
own language. The teacher may feel sure that if her pupils Mathematics in the Elementary Schools of the United SEL 
can perform the necessary operations and get the right an- States. 
swer, they know what they are about, and that her short A two-hundred page pamphlet published by the United oy Ny 
arithmetic periods may be spent in some more profitable States Bureau of Education as Bulletin, 1911, No. 13. It — 
way than in requiring very much analysis of every step and contains the American report of a certain International — 
process. Commission on teaching mathematics, and is a valuable PR 
(The subject of problems will be more fully discussed in a later issue.) | addition to any teacher’s working library. | 
0 
oo oO = 
Established in 1883 ot 
= — 
. A. Flanagan Company 


Look Around You— All Around. What does Your school need ? 
A few suggestions from our Catalogue of School Equipment: 
Bookcases, Desks, Chairs, Blackboards, Tables, Charts, Clocks, Crayons, Water = 
Colors, Statuary, Duplicators, Flags, Globes, Ink, Maps, Paper, Pencils, Pens, Bells, 


Window Shades, Chalk, Waste Baskets Janitors’ Supplies, Water Coolers, 
Drawing Materials, Domestic Science ‘Cabinets, Manual Training Benches. 


And you—and the children. Books of real merit are not to be ob- = 
tained everywhere. There is definite educational Value in all of ours: 


Supplementary Readers, Plan Books, Outline and Question Books on Agriculture, 
Psychology, Spelling, Orthography, Grammar, History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Pedagogy, and Drawing; Dictionaries; Plays and Entertainments; Kindergarten E 

and Industrial Material. They are all described in The Teachers’ Catalogue. 3 h 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR CATALOGUES? 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY em 














521 South Wabash Avenue : } 
Chicago . | “ 
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ANAEMIC PEOPLE 


Need More ven in the Blood 


If you are anaemic, you need more 
jron in your blood, and the tell-tale 
symptoms are a pale face — colorless lips, 
ashen finger nails, poor circulation, and 
short breath, and more serious diseases 
are easily contracted when in this condi- 


tion. mae . 
Mr. W. H. Hodges, of Kansas City, 
Mo., says: “I suffered from the effects 


of bad blood, was run-down, dizzy, had 
headaches and did not feel like working. 
I had tried Beef, Iron and Wine without 
any help. After taking Vinol four days I 
noticed an improvement and its con- 
tinued use built up my blood and my 
bad feelings disappeared like magic.” 

The bad effects of poor, devitalized 
blood cannot be overestimated, and it is 
the peptonate of iron and the true cod 
liver extracts contained in Vinol, together 
with beef peptone, that enriches the blood, 
improves the circulation and in this 
natural manner builds up health and 
strength. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample sent free on request. 
Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, Boston, 
Mass. 


Ambitious young people who want 
SELF HEL to help themselves through school 

or college can arrange for profit- 
able, steady employment. Address MR, ROBBINS, 
14 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago 


Water Colors, Colored Crayon: 

PRANG Drawing Papers Drawing Books 
Construction Papers! 

INDUSTRIAL Pencils, Dyes, Paste 











ART “MATERIALS ‘c=. 


WLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE f:n: 














Gold Medal Crayons 





CATIONAL COLOR 





S308 s5> > Soss Se 


S? PINNEY & SMITH COS 
Qn se ud 
~ ne eee, es 


Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 
Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 
Lwill be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
































(Continued from page 387) 
Part IV 

1 Circle sidesteps to the right — 8 counts. 

2 Circle still sidesteps left, first one of the 
B’s swings out of circle and back to place —,8 
counts. 

3 Circle sidesteps left, while second one of 
the B’s swings out and back to place—8 
counts. 

4 Circle, still sidestepping, the third one 
of the B’s swings out to place; and the A’s 


are again in line facing the B’s — 8 counts. 
Part V 


Both lines are now facing each other; let 
them face front. A’s then side step across the 
space between the lines, back of a B coming 
around to the left of the B. Partners grasp 
hands, hold them high and lightly skip off — 4 
measures. 


(Continued from page 381) 


(A few minutes elapse for the passing of 
a hundred years. Then a Prince comes 
galloping up to the hedge of thorns.) 


Prince (pretends to tie horse) 1 will 
tie my horse here. (Approaches hedge 
of thorns) This must be the hedge of 
thorns my _ great-grandfather told me 
about. No one can get through. In- 
side is a grand castle. In it a beautiful 
Princess, King and Queen, and everyone 
else are asleep. I am going to see if I 
can get through. (TJries tuo or three 
places in the hedge of thorns, then tries 
the right one and it breaks) Why I can! 
(Enters) All these people are asleep. 
And the King and Queen are asleep. 
(Sees Princess) This must be the beauti 
ful Princess. (. fler looking at her a 
moment he touches her on the head.) 

Princess (rubbing eves) Oh, I have 
been asleep! 


(As Princess has awakened so has every 
one in castle.) 


Prince Yes, for a long, long time. 

Princess Oh, now I remember! I hurt 
my finger on a spinning wheel and went 
asleep. Who are you? 

Prince 1am a Prince from a land far, 
far away. 

Princess How did you get here? 

Prince 1 came on my _ wonderful 
horse. (Bowing) Fair Princess, will you 
ride away with me on my wonderful 
horse? 

Princess (courtesying) Brave Prince, 
I would love to ride away with you on 
your wonderful horse. 


(Prince takes Princess by the hand, and 
as they pass the guards, they bow low, all 
saying) The Princess! 


(The King takes Queen by hand and 
they pass through gate formed by guards. 
The soldiers (attendants) each take a fairy 
and so on, each boy taking the hand of a 
girl until all have passed out of gate. Then 
the guards form a double line and march 
away in a manner befitting “Soldiers of the 
King.”’) 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 
The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook Book 


will be sent free to any of our subscribers who 
will address the Royal Baking Powder Co., 
131 William St., N. Y. City, and mention 
Primary Epucation. This book contains 
over 500 very practical receipts for all kinds of 
Cookery. Seetheiradvertisement on page 408. 








Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, 1915 


Grand Prize, Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition, San 


Diego, 1915 
DRINK 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


For its Delicious Flavor, its 
Excellent Quality and 
its High Food Value. 


Guard against 
imitations; 
the genuine 
package has 
thetrade-mark 
of the choco- 
late girl on the 





wrapper and is 
made only by 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lid. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 



































For 


WoMEN STANDARD 
AND FOR 
CHILDREN 20 YEARS 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
Hose Supporters 


Sew-ons for Wo- ' Pin-ons for chil 
men and Misses, | Be sure your corsets | dren — sample 
set of tour post-| are fitted with them, | pair postpaid 
paid, 50e. 5c. (give age) 
: Sold Everywhere a 
































GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON. 























D tr y 0 J are used in all the 
principal cities, uni- 
SCHOOL form in quality, lift 
readily, give best 

COLO RO results. 


NEW YORK —CHICAGO— KANSAS CITY 
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(Continued from page 385) 
(Enter the Goblins.) 


Sharp Nose What’s this? 

Long Ears _ A fairy ring. 

Twisted Fingers It’s your fault, Sharp Nose! You 
didn’t call as loud as the rest of us! 

Sharp Nose No, it’s your fault, Long Ears! 
didn’t bark loud enough! 

Long Ears It’s your fault, Twisted Fingers! The frogs 
did not croak loud enough! 

Beetle Eyes What difference does it make now who is to 
blame? The question is, what can we do about it? 

Crooked Heart It’s no use doing anything. The Fairies 
have been here and made the ring. 

Twisted Fingers But there is no dew here yet. The 
flowers will not come until the dew is here. 

Sharp Nose I have a plan. Let’s put umbrellas all 
around the ring to keep off the dew? 

Long Ears Where shall we get umbrellas? 

Beetle Eyes Toad stools might do. 

Crooked Heart Let us borrow the toad’s umbrellas. 

Twisted Fingers Hurry, hurry! Morning will soon be 
here and when the cock crows our power will be gone. 


Towser 


(The Goblins run out and return with umbrellas. The 
Flowers carry the umbrellas, but hold them down over their heads 
so that the audience cannot see that they are flowers. The 
Goblins lead them to the fairy ring and they sit in a circle 
with their umbrellas hiding them from the audience.) 


Sharp Nose 
(Enter Two O'clock. 


Umbrellas, stay there and keep off the dew! 


The Goblins run away.) 


Two O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding-dong! (Evxit.) 
(Enter the Fairies with the Wind.) 
First Fairy Here is the place for the dew, Wind! Bring 


Why, what are these? 
Goblin umbrellas. 

Third Fairy To keep off the dew. 

Fourth Fairy Please blow them away, Wind! 

Wind (blowing) I cannot. They are magic umbrellas. 

Fifth Fairy Oh, the dew cannot fall on the fairy ring! 

Sixth Fairy And the flowers will stay away! 

Seventh Fairy And the summer will not come! 

First Fairy Whatshallwedo? Oh, Trees, please help us! 

Poplar Tree Wecannot. We can only shake the drops 
from our branches. - 

Pine Tree It will fall on the Goblin toadstool umbrellas. 

Second Fairy Oh, Moon, please help us! 

Moon I cannot. I can only bring the rain. 
make it fall under umbrellas. 

Third Fairy Oh, Stars, please help us! 

First Star We will! 

Second Star You shall have our dippers! 

Fourth Fairy Your dippers! 

Third Star The big dipper hangs on the north wall of 
the sky, and the little dipper on the south wall. Take 
them and pour the dew under the umbrellas. 

Fifth Fairy Oh thank you, Stars! 

Sixth Fairy We must hurry! The cock may crow any 
minute now. Then it will be too late! (Exeunt Fairies.) 


(Enter Three O'clock.) 


Three O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong! (Evxit.) 
(Enter the Fairies, carrying dippers. Each Fairy gives 
a drink to a Flower, who closes her umbrella and stands up to 
drink. Then each Fairy catches a Flower about the waist 
and they dance in a ring, singing to the tune of “‘ Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary.” ) 
Fairies, fairies, fairies, fairies, 
How does your garden grow? 
With crocuses white, and tulips bright, 
And hyacinths all in a row! 


in your clouds! 
Second Fairy 


I cannot 


fectly still. 
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Fairies, fairies, fairies, fairies, 
How does your garden grow? 

With violets blue, and Mayflowers true 
And daffodils all in a row! 


(Enter Four O'clock.) 


Four O'clock (striking) 
ding-dong. (Exit.) 

First Fairy It is four o'clock! 
their green dresses. 

Second Fairy WHurry! the Cock might crow before the 
Trees were green. 


Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, 


The Trees must have 


(The Fairies run out, and return with green robes, which 
they throw around the Trees.) 

(Then Fairies, Flowers, and Trees all dance in circles, the 
Flowers in the centre moving toward the left, the Fairies dane 
ing to the right outside the circle of Flowers, and the Trees 
dancing to the left, outside the circle of the Fairies.) 

Fairies, fairies, fairies, fairies, 
How does your garden grow? 
Blossoms of May, and roses gay, 
And green trees all in a row! 


(The cock crows outside. 
the umbrellas. 


The Fairies run away, taking 
The Trees rush to their places and stand per- 
The Flowers sit down in the fairy ring.) 

(Enter Five O'clock, followed by the Dawn, who drives away 
the Stars and the Moon.) 

Five O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, 
ding-dong ding-dong! See, Dawn, here are the Flowers! 
Summer has come in the night! 


(Dawn carries a lantern and walks about the stage holding 
her light in front of each Tree and Flower while Five O'clock 
speaks.) 

Five O'clock Oh, the Trees are green! They rustled 
then. The Flowers stirred! I saw the Crocus smile. 
The Daffodil nodded its head just now. The Violet whis- 
pered to the Hyacinth! The world still sleeps! But see 
beyond the eastern hill, the light! Come, Dawn, we'll go 
and light the world. (Exit Five O'clock.) 


(Enter Six O'clock.) 


Six O'clock (striking) Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, 
ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong! 

Dawn Ah, Six O'clock! And here’s the Sun! (Enter 
the Sun.) Nothing left for you to do, my friend, but wake 
the children. (Exit Dawn.) 

Six O'clock Nothing left for me to do but wake the 
children! As if that were nothing at all! I tell you there 
are folks who have tried to do that very thing and failed. 

(He sings to the tune of “Dame, Get Up and Bake Your 
Pies.”) 

Children, wake, and open eyes, 

Open eyes, open eyes, 

Children wake, and open eyes, 

It’s six o’clock in the morning! 
2 Children wake, the flowers are here, etc. 
3 Children wake, the summer’s come, etc. 


Oh, wake, it’s a summer morning! 
(Exeunt Six O'clock and the Sun.) 


(Enter the Speaker of the Prologue, who speaks the Ep 
logue.) 


Prologue (now Epilogue, smiling radiantly) Good-morning, 
ladies and gentlemen! I am the Morning now. I was the 
Evening when I came before the Night. And now as! 
come after the Night, lam the Morning. So morning is 
here. I will draw the curtain. You will not need its 
magic any more. Mortals can see in daylight. So there! 
(He draws the curtain.) Now the dream is over and the 
day awaits you. May it be a good day for you! (Ext 
Prologue.) 
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THAT TIRED FEELING 
IN THE SPRING 


That tired feeling that comes t6 you in 
the spring, year after year, is a sign that 
your blood lacks vitality, just as pimples, 
boils and other eruptions are signs that it 
is impure; and it is also a sign that your 
system is in a low or run-down condition 
in which it will be easy for you to contract 
disease if exposed to it. . 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla. This old standard tried and true 
blood medicine relieves that tired feeling. 
Get Hood’s to-day. 





LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read- 


ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes 





Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back ir 
eeeenet. G.R. BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. New York City 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 


teachers attending 
convention of the 


N. E. A. 


During your visit to New York 
City do not fail to visit 


LONG BEACH 


“New York’s Atlantic City”’ 





Directly on the Ocean. Finest 
board walk along the coast. 
Temperature ten degrees cooler 
than New York City. Rolling 
chairs, wonderful marine views, 
excellent music, ample hotel 
accommodations. Fifty min- 
utes from Pennsylvania Station 
(7th Ave. & 33d St.) via the 
Long Island Railtead. 

Round-trip Fare, $1.00. 


4 \ 
The Anderson ‘ 


(and Annex) 

102 West SOth Street, New York 
| Square to Central Park. 
Convenient to Elevated, Surface 
and Subway. 


ADVANTAGES 


Cosy and homelike — excellent 
character of guests. 

q Coo ing by women, which insures 
| wholesomeness and cleanliness, 

q Special Convention prices, July 1 to 15: 
| Double koom, one or two persons, $1 
per day; Double Room, with rrivate 
bath, one or two pirsons, $1.50 per 
day. Table d’ Hote meals. 


1 Make reservations early 








_—-— 


The Misses Anderson, Props. 








A 


lf coming to New York 
Why Pay.Excessive Hotel Rates? 
THE CLENDENING 202 West 1034 Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Short Block from Suatate Subway. 


Select, Home-like, Economical: Parlor, Bed- 
room and Bath for one or two persons, $2.00 
pely Per Suite, not foreach person. Write 
- . 


descriptive Booklet “P” and Fine Map 
of City 

















The City Child 


Dainty little maiden, whither would you 
wander? 

Whither from this pretty home, this home 
where Mother dwells? 

“Far and far away,” said the dainty little 
maiden, 

All among the gardens, auriculas, anem 
ones, 

Roses and lilies and Canterbury bells.” 


Dainty little maiden, whither would you 
wander 

Whither from this pretty house, this city 
house of ours? 

“Far and far away,”’ said the dainty little 
maiden. 

**All among the meadows, the clover and 
the clematis, 

Daisies and kingcups and honeysuckle- 
flowers!’ — Tennyson 


If I Were a Fairy 


I'd love to sit on a clover-top 
And sway, 
And swing and shake till the dew would 
drop 
In spray; 
To croon a song for the bumble-bee 
To leave his golden honey with me, 
And sway and swing, till the wind would 
stop 
To play. 


I'd weave a hammock of spider-thread 
Loose-hung, 

While grasses nodded above my head 
And swung; 

And all day long, while the hammock 

swayed, 

I’d twine and tangle the sun and shade, 

Till the crickets’ song, ‘‘’Tis time for bed,”’ 
Was sung. 


Then wrapped in a wee gold sunset cloud, 
I'd lie, 
While night winds sang to the stars that 
crowd 
The sky. 
And all night long I would swing and 
sleep 
While fireflies lighted their lamps to 


peep; 
“Oh, hush!” they’d whisper, if frogs sang 
loud, 
“Oh hush-a-by!” 
— Charles Buxton Going 


The Quarreling Quartette 


(Some one may read, while four boys act out 
the words in true-to-life fashion; or the whole 
may be given as a recitation.) 

Some bare-footed boys—a noisy quar- 
tette; 


A tin-can; a fish-pole; a morning quite 
wet; 


A chattering stream; the flash of a fin; 
“Oh look, Bob!” “See, Bill—see the 
fishes within!” 


“Let me cast!” ‘No, let me!” 
tipped over the bait!” 
“That’s my place!” “TI found it!” “Say, 

Jimmy, just wait!” 


““You’ve 


They quarreled — that quartette; so loud 
was the fray, 

That all the wee fishes swam, frightened 
away! — A. E. A. 


“Any woman 

can improve her 
HEALTH, FIGURE 
and APPEARANCE”’ 


says 





Annette Kellermann 





Only a few years before my 
public appearance as the‘Perfect 
Woman, I was puny and under- 
developed. To-day I can say in 
all sincerity that I owe my per- 
fect figure and splendid health 
to my own efforts. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about my system. It involves 
no drugs, requires no apparatus. 
It is a sensible plan of upbuild- 
ing and correction taken from 
my ownexperience. /t requires 
but fifteen minut’s a day in 
the privacy of your own 
room. It will be just as effec- 
tive for you as it has been for 
thousands of other cultured and 
refined women who have prop- 
erly followed my methods. 

Surely you want to find out more 


about a system that can do so much 
for you. 
a 


How 
you can 
find out 





I have written 
a little book 
which I want 
you to read. 
It is called 
“The Body 
Beautiful’ 
and is illustra- 
ted with photo- 
graphs of my- 
self. Thislittle 
book, which 
you may 
have for the 
asking, out- 
lines my system 
and explains 
my methods 
frankly and 
clearly. It 
proves that 
there is a way 
to good health 
and a_ perfect 
figure. 


Send a two cent stamp now and 
‘The Body Geautitul’’ will reach 
you by return mail. 


You owe it to yourself at least to investigate 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 510P 12 West 31st St., N. Y.C 

















GET OUT OF YOUR RUT! 


Advance yourself by taking the University Faculties’ 
Home-Course. Prepared by distinguishe | faculty mem- 
bers of several leading universities. Covers Biology, 
Zoology, Botany, Astronomy, Geology, Physics, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Medicine, Law, Mathematics, Music, 
Economics, Art, Architecture, L'terature. Delightful 
home or vacation reading. Inexpensive. Write at once 


UNIVERSITY FACULTIES’ ASSOCIATION 
Soltman Bidg. 125 West 29th Street, New York 
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f What the Grass Thinks 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


" UMMER is here! 
shouts. 
And that is all that we ever say about the soft, 
wonderful plant we call grass that springs up in the 
twinkling of an eye and makes lawn and garden and hillside 
beautiful. If you were to study the grass that grows, un- 
cultivated, in your own fields and wood lots for a season, 
you would discover something strange and wizard-like 
about it. 

The grass thinks! It does not push its slender green blades 
up through the bare earth year after year just because it 
wants to carpet the ground. There are about three thou 
sand kinds of grass, and each has an idea of doing and be 
ing something in the world of nature different from the two 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine other kinds of grass. 
The main thought which a blade of grass has is that of 
being just as useful to man or beast as it can. 

When you go down to the orchard some sunny day in 
vzcation to pick an early apple or swing in the apple tree, 
notice the orchard grass. It is a very different kind of 
grass from that of the lawn or the hillside. It grows tall, 
its flower buds wrapped closely in the sheath like long blades. 
When it is quite tall, these blades unfold to let in the mois- 
ture of the dew, the rain, and the sunshine. As it reaches 
its full growth it covers the ground like a fairy small jungle, 
the heavy flower heads touching, and making a kind of roof 
overhead. For many years this variety of grass has been 
growing in just this way with the kind thought of helping 
the shy little creatures that frequent orchards. It is tall 
enough to hide and shelter wild rabbits, toads, wild mice, 
woodchucks, and chipmunks, and it covers the nests of such 
wild birds as the thrush, lark, oven bird, and ground spar- 
row who like to build their nests low, and close to the earth. 
The rabbits and mice enjoy nibbling its juicy blades, so it 
serves as food, also. -Step very carefully the next time you 
walk, knee deep, through the lush meadow grass. A whole 
village of little wild creatures lives underneath. 

Beyond the orchard is a woods pasture where cattle and 
sheep are turned out by the farmer to graze. No one 
planted that pasture with the particular kind of grass that 


The grass is green,” some child 


grows there, thick and fresh. Several seasons ago the Pas. 
ture was ploughed but never planted, and wherever thp 
furrows of new earth were turned up, the wind brought see, 
of this woods meadow grass and sowed it. By July, when 
the long days and warm sun are attractive for pasturing 
this meadow grass is tall and green, ready to feed the onus 
and sheep, and it has the peculiar quality of being able to 
grow again very soon after it has been nibbled by hungry 
teeth down to the roots almost. It renews itself countlec: 
times during the summer. 

There is a field of another tall, sturdy variety of grass just 
over the fence from this pasture, but the cattle could not be 
persuaded to touch it. For this the grass is grateful. It did 
not grow to be eaten, but to be used in keeping some one’s 
kitchen clean. It is brome grass; broom straw, we call it 
when it is dried, sorted into bundles and fastened to the 
handles of our house brooms. Brome grass must be 
tough and strong, and of almost as substantial a fibre as 
wood. So it is found growing most luxuriantly in barren 
places where there is no other vegetation to take away fr ym 
its nourishment in the earth. If it happens that brome 
grass spreads itself into a field where there is other grass, and 
where wild flowers are growing, it quickly chokes and kills 
these, taking all the richness and moisture of the soil into 
its own roots. 

At the seashore you are sometimes rather impatient at the 
rank growth of beach grass that fills the sand near the water’s 
edge and interferes with the launching of your boat, and 
entangles your feet when you go in bathing. Of all the 
many kinds of grass, the beach grass seems the most un- 
attractive and useless. It is awkward in its growth, a 
grayish yellow in color, and tough and graceless in shape. 
The life work of the beach grass is wonderful, though. It is 
that of life saving. The roots imbed themselves so firmly 
in the sand that they make a kind of miniature sea wall, 
preventing the waves from washing away the sand. There 


is a floating meadow grass to be found growing on the banks 
of brooks and running streams that serves the same purpose 
as does the beach grass. 

(Continued on page 405) 
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Do you want 
to make a substantial 
income? 


Do you know how much | 
| money women make by 
shampooing, manicuring, fa- 
cial massage and chiropody? 


Susanna Cocroft, 
the Physical Culture Special- 
ist for women, has prepared 
a course of instruction by 
mail covering these subjects 
to the minutest detail. 





| Large Incomes are earned 
by graduates. 


Write for Information 
and booklet covering our 
Professional Course. 


| Grace-Mildred Culture Course, 
Dept. 19, 
| 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











A FREE LESSON 


in the 
Palmer Method of Business Writing 


during the Convention of the National Education 
Association. WE ARE TEACHING FREE each year more 
than THIRTY THOUSAND teachers in elementary schools 
the MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY OF PRACTICAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. 

There are thousands of other teachers who have a 
v , informal acquaintanceship with the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, and we want them to 
have an intimate knowledge of it; we are certain that 
they will then become active factors in the penmanship 
reformation that is sweeping through American Public 
and Private Schools. 


OUR INVITATION AND PROPOSITION 


If you attend the convention of the NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, in July, come to the offices of THE 
A. W. PALMER COMPANY, 30 {RVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
CITY, and one of the expert Palmer Method teachers will 
convince you in one easy FREE lesson, that the road to 
skill in demofstrating practical handwriting automatically 
and teaching it skilfully is short and delightful. 


We want Superintendents, members of School Boards, 
Principals, and Teachers to visit our different departments, 
and study for a few minutes under our direction our 
thoroughly efficient organization for the traini of 
teachers in one of the most essentia] branches of the 
elementary school curriculum. The New York City Palmer 
Method Summer School will be in session, with Supervisors, 
Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers in attendance 
from many different States. Our Department of Normal 
Instruction through Correspondence wil be in operation 
and we shall have on display thousands of Pe re) 
muscular-movement writing from children all grades 











COME! COME!! COME!!! AND SEE US! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone: Stuyvesant 2879 





Tindale Record Cabinets 


Separate Container for each Record. 
No heavy Albums to handle. Go 
direct to this Cabinet and in 5 seconds 
Record is in your hand without 
touching other records. Holds 10- or 
12-inch Victor Records or any other 
make. 5 styles. 

Send jor Booklet A-R 


Tindale Cabinet Co., 8 E. 34th St., New York 


i916 JAPAN ~~ $550 


JUNE 29—AUCUST 26 
All expenses paid from Vancouver to Vancouver. 
Return via Honolulu if desired. 
Everything first class. 
Mary E. FitzGerald 
224 N. Hamiin Avenue 








A Laugh 


A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 

It tips the peaks of life with light 
And drives the clouds away. 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong, 

A laugh is just like sunshine, 
For cheering folks along. 





A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 

And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart, 

And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet, 

A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet. 


\ 
— Selected Send this Coupon 








Nearly Ten for Travel Books about 
California Yellowstone 


When a body comes to be nearly ten, : 
Ah! all sorts of troubles beset her then, North Pacific Coast Colorado 
At least if the body happens to be 


The eldest of all in the family, Practical information about the 


region you are going to visit is abso- 


Whose mother’s at work the whole of the lutely necessary in planning a success- 

day, ful vacation. You get it in these travel 
And I’m that body I may as well say. guide books. Sign and mail the cou- 
There isn’t a baby in a'l our street, o to the address below, checking the 
Who’s nearly as pretty, or half as sweet, ooks wanted, and you will learn where 


. ale, Galle. “ 7 to go, what to see, how much it will 
As — little Sally ; but O dear me! woh Beautifully illustrated from 
It’s strange how heavy that baby can be. photos, these books are attractive 
And Tommy’s a wonderful boy, I know; souvenirs as well as guides in planning 
But sometimes that child does bother me | a profitable, economical vacation “~. 

so! They also explain why you should 

travel via the 

It’s ‘‘Hush-a-by, Baby,” and off she goes; 


If I put her down, that baby knows. Union Pacific 


And, as soon as she’s really fast asleep, 


ey on the floor, our Tommie will System 


And it’s . Don’t wake the baby — be quiet, | _the route with heavy double tracks, 
do!” : re automatic safety signals, dustless bal- 
Or, ‘‘Tommie, you’ll pull that cat’s tail in last, which cost more than $100,000,000. 
two!” These are exclusive ‘‘U. P.’’ features 
which, however, cost travelers noth- 
But perhaps, when a body is w t| ing extra. 

nae i ee ee fn addition tothe information secured 
Her dear little mother will come in sight, in the books, our travel expert will give 


wy y ific information desired. 
Then it’s “ Polly, my pet, what should I do gt 4 Sat teddies anaad pom at- 


If I hadn’t a good little girl, like you?” tention. Address (368) 
And, somehow, a body feels glad just then W. S. BASINGER, General Passenger Agent 
She’s a grown-up girl of nearly ten! pt. 99 Omaha, Neb. 


De 
—Cassell’s Little Folks HAT | | i | 


The Popular Colors 











Well Paying 


“What is the reigning color?” Sanmer Wack Pee You 


I heard June gaily cry, 





J a - : Are you looking for pl and proftabh 
“Why blue, of course, in all its shades,’ work? $6 per ay is the lowest weeareto pay any- 
: one selling our line to business offices and banks. 
Replied the summer sky. © calle ob cake bennens Gay eve aulen Is one 
day = our a saves them money. Write at 

“T’m not so sure,” a daisy ene Ss Gace, 

. : U Dealers Buying Ce., Dept. P, N.Y. 
Down in the field called out; a = > tow, & B 








“Now, I should say that white and gold 
Come first without a doubt!” 


“Oh, no,” exclaimed a rosebud, Sin) BD) a, 4010) 8 


“Most popular, I think, 


Of all the early shades will be At LessThan}z, Price 





A lovely sunrise pink!”’ 


Then called the trees in chorus — 
Grass-voices in between — 
“Why anyone who looks can see 
Most folks are wearing green!” 


10 Days’ Free Trial—5 Year Guarantee 


“Well, well,” laughed June, “these colors 
Are all within my reach, 
Blue, gold, white, green, and sunrise 





Chicago 








p 
I'll something have in each!” 
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(Continued from page 360) 
produce it with the patterns which they have, teacher help- 
ing only when necessary. 
Follow this order: 


1 Lay patterns to make illustration. : 

2 Trace about parts of patterns that show in finished 
illustration. 

3 Make a freehand drawing of the same illustration — 
introducing slight changes, as for example, the addition 
of the whip, or the position of an arm or bill. 

4 Color the drawings. Use crayons. 

5 Draw on blackboard. 

6 Make an original composition or illustration. Use 
same elements, but place them differently; e. g., the 
cart might tip over, or the “horse” might run away, 
leaving the driver sitting disconsolate. 


Lesson Four CONSTRUCTION 

Material for Teacher One large cart like Figure 3, Plate 
One. 

For Children A small cart like Figure 3, Plate One. 


Nore These should be made by upper grade children. 


Scissors; patterns cut in Lesson One; pencils; paper; 
half of a 9 x 12” sheet cut the long way. 

Teacher show the large stand-up cart. Give a small 
one to each child. 

“These carts were made by fourth grade boys and girls; 
they are loaned to you to help you find out how to make 
them. 

“You have a long piece of paper. 

“That is all you can have to make the cart from. 

“That is all the fourth grade boys and girls had to make 
theirs from, but they had the pattern to help just as you 
have. 

“This cart was once a long, narrow piece of paper like 
yours. 

“What do you think had to be done first, before the pat- 
tern can help — before we can cut? 

“Right! It must be folded exactly in the middle. 

“The two short edges must come together — who will be 
the first to show us where to place the rectangle or body of 
the cart?” 

Children should be allowed to lay pattern and trace with- 
out further direction. 

If time permits have children make more than one 
cart. 


Lesson FivE — CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATION 
Material for teacher and children the same except for 
Stand-up carts and animal or bird forms. 
For suggestions, see Figure 4, Plate Two. 
For method, see Lesson Four. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SERIES OF LESSONS ADAPTED TO 
SECOND GRADE 

Assume that the children have had all the preceding 
work. 

Cutting and drawing the cart. 

New step. To cut cart in one piece. 

1 Show cart in one piece. See Figure 5, Plate One. 

2 Children try to cut one like it. 

Nore The paper given the children should be approximately 
large enough for the cart with little waste. 

3 Question — “How many cut off the handle? How 

many cut off the wheel?” 

4 Teach children the best way to avoid this. 

(See Figure 6, Plate One.) 

5 Draw, cut in one piece. 

6 Change the position of the cart; e. g., draw it tipped 
backwards, forwards, upside down. Always place pat- 
tern in new position first. 

Constructing the cart. 


a2 
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New step. Folding to give back to cart. 

(See Figure 7, Plate One.) 

Present or teach this work as in the first grade. (See 
Lesson Four.) Do not dictate, but help children to discover 
how to fold for themselves. 

Give children an opportunity to invent a seat for the cart. 

Give somebody a ride in the cart. Use stand-up birds 
and animals made as taught in Primary Epvucartion for 
May. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GRADE III 

Assume that children have had all of the preceding work, 

1 New steps to make cart like Figure 8, Plate One. 

2 To make carts of different proportions and with two 
wheels. 

3 To invent a seat with a high back. 

4 To invent new ways of harnessing the birds or ani- 
mals. 

5 To put hats on the heads of the passengers, or to let 
them carry umbrellas. See Figure 5, Plate Two. 

The construction work in the third grade will be most help- 
ful to the drawing if it precedes the drawing. Teach the 
children to construct their illustrations. Do not expect 
them to draw from these constructed illustrations. Chil- 
dren in third grade could not possibly make drawings which 
actually represented the stand-up vehicles and animals as 
they are shown on Plate III; but they will by this work 
get more action and life into the two-dimension drawings 
or sketches which they make. After a construction lesson 
in which the children have made an illustration like Figures 
4, 5, 6, 7, Plate Two, send them to the board or give 
them large paper and soft pencils and let them try to make 
a picture of the same story. 

We have now drawn toys and constructed a toy cart. 
Our partnership should have, first, interested by presenting 
attractive possibilities; second, taught how to achieve these; 
third, awakened a creative instinct and a desire for good 
workmanship. The Company should be ready to make her 
own outline and already see, in imagination, a hundred new 
possibilities all more interesting than the Illustration Plates 
show and, what is more to the point, all more closely related 
to the work which she is doing in her own room. If time 
and space permitted we would suggest a wheel-barrow full 
of ideas in addition to the cartloads the Company must have 
in mind. Try it for yourself; construct a cart; it will carry 
you far, and convince you that there is no such thing as 
“paucity of ideas.” ° 


(Continued from page 356) 





History 1 Cortez 





Grade III 2 Story 
3 To read —to recite from outline 
History 1 Putnam 
Grade V 2 Montgomery’s Beginner's American History, 


Pages 150-153 
3 Tolearn what General Putnam did for Washington 





Word Drill Words taken from reading 


Grade I 


who 


To recognize words quickly 





History 1 Permanent English and French Settlements 
Grade VII 2 Montgomery’s American History, Pages 47-52 
3 To learn what tobacco did for Virginia 


Geography 1 Rivers— Columbia 
Grade III 2 Map — Outl.ne 
3 To locate — to recite from outline 


Geography 





1 Europe — Topics 1-2 
Grade V 2 Outline 
3 To recite from outline — Position — Form— 
Size 
Geography 1 Europe 
Grade VII 2 Frye’s Grammar Geography, Page 154 
3 


To answer map questions 
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A VACATION ON FULL PAY! 


All teachers, men and women, who wish 
profit able employ ment for this summer, or who 
desire to give up teaching for a permanent 
business connection should write at once to the 
UNIVERSITY FACULTIES’ ASSOCIATION 
Soltman Bldg. 125 West 29th Street, New York 


— 


Tothill's Patent Safety Playground Apparatus] 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND = 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 


ap = 
Aopunise n enloned by the Untied 


States: Le 













Pel Pene 19, Whole 

a 4 3 le and 
are exclusively used py 

ing yt of pane 

contul City i > The he World ting Public Pla 
Proclaims the fact that the apparatus is the best 
be produced for Phyocs use, where 
safety is required. most essential ha my 
Sead for Catalogue Today, Everything for Playground Use. 


w.S. TOTHILL 


1813 Webster Ave. Chicago, Il. 














THIS Book Will 
Solve YOUR 
Music Problems 


You will not have trouble 
. interesting your children in 
music if your school uses the 


101 Best Songs 


This is such an interesting collection of 
just the best of the new and old melodies, 
that your pupils will like it as well as do 
the 1,250,000 others now using it. Written 
in easy keys— words and music complete. 
Patriotic, Sacred, College Songs, Folk Songs, 
Songs of Sentiment and the Home. 


I in lots of 100 or 
ec a Copy more, F. O. B. Chi- 


cago. 70c a dozen, prepaid, or 10c a 
single copy, prepaid. 

In 100 lots, part of order may include 
“Beginner’s Book of Songs,” a similar book 
for younger tots and beginners. 

Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 

















1201 Cable. Building CHICAGO 





BRUSH WORK 
STUDIES IN FLOWERS 


For Water-Color Painting or Crayon Drawing 
By Louise E. Norris 
12 Colored Plates. 13 Outline 
Price, 75 cents 


Plates. 


The Introduction is replete with practical 
suggestions for teachers and pupils. 
L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. 








FREE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


For Use Throughout the Year 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and 
Territories acknowledge their indebtedness to our 
method, 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, bring 
ou FREE, roo or more Certificates, and full in- 
ormation, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


A Summer Day 


A sprig of mint by the wayward brook, 
A nibble of birch in the wood, 

A summer day and love and a book — 
And I wouldn’t be king if I could. 


God’s Love 


Blue skies smile, and flowers bloom on, 
And rivers still keep flowing, 

The dear God still His rain and sun 
On good and ill bestowing. 

His pine-trees whisper, “ Trust and wait!” 
His flowers are prophesying 

That all we dread of change or fall 
His love is underlying. — Whittier 


The Wind in the Grass 


Come lie with your heart to the clover, 
Out under the orchard trees, 

And listen the sweet tune over 
A-chime with the lay of the bees. 

The tired brain a-throb and a-quiver, 
Waxes quiet and clear as glass, 

Till cool thoughts flow like a river 
To the song of the wind in the grass. 

— Samuel Minturn Peck 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


The time, the place, and the man who 
knows an opportunity when he sees it — 
these are the elements of big success. In 
this case it was two young men who held a 
vision in common, who knew the time had 
come and that Valparaiso, Indiana, was 
the place. Valparaiso University was 
the result. For more than forty years 
this university has extended to thousands 
of young men and women splendid edu- 
cational opportunity at very low cost. 

The courses offered include, in addition 
to a general education, law, music, medi- 
cine and surgery, dentistry, physics, 
the natural sciences, pedagogy, civil en- 
gineering, banking, insurance, commerce, 
railroading —in fact, almost anything one 
wants to study. Many teachers enter 
during the summer term for review work. 
Others take a complete course by attend- 
ing consecutive summers and perhaps many 
more take advantage of the opportunity 
to do review work while carrying on ad- 
vance study. Some of the departments 
of special interest are Primary Methods, 
Kindergarten Methods, Reviews for Teach- 
ers, Education, Manual Training, Agri- 
culture, and Domestic Science. 

The school offers many advantages. It 
is purely scholastic, no fraternities, no 
athletics, no outside interests to detract 
from study. There are no entrance ex- 
aminations, students are placed by being 
tried out. The school year is forty-eight 
weeks and as several classes in each sub 
ject are maintained all the time, students 
who have occasion to drop out, can return 
at any time and take up work where it 
was left off. Tuition is but $20 per 
quarter of twelve weeks; room and board 
from $26 to $41 per quarter. 

From the first, no outside aid has been 
solicited, and for the first time, a gift has 
recently been tendered. Mr. William 
E. Pinney and his daughter Myra are 
establishing a Foundation for training 
young men in Agriculture. Four hundred 
acres of excellent land near Valparaiso will 
be used for this purpose. This means 
that the facilities of the Department of 
Agriculture will be greatly increased. 
This gift, worth more than $50,000 is 





Boston New York Chicago 


highly appreciated by the University. 


THE WISCONSIN PHONOGRAM 


is scientific. Combines letter, 
double consonant and gram. 
Price, 10 cents. Other builders 
from 5 to 2 cents. Samples free. 


E. T. CURTIS CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 








Plan your vacation trip to the great- 
est City in the World and stop at 


THE HOTEL RUTLEDGE 


30th Street at Lexington Avenue 
For Women Exclusively 


All the luxuries of a first-class hotel with 
the privacy and protection of home. 


Convenient to all railroad terminals, theatres, 
and important stores. Moderate c 


With Meals, per week: Single rooms from 
$13.00; with private baths from $16.00; 
suites, with bath, for two, from $25.00. 
Without Meals: Single rooms from $1.00 
per night per person. 

Special terms, with breakfast, for parties of 
four or more occupying one suite. 


Frank P. Williams, President and Manager 























DIXON’S PENCILS are held up be- 
fore the schools of the country as an 
example of what American skill and 
labor can produce. They come in the 
usual grades and are sold at a surprisingly 
low price. If you don’t want them for 
art work, they are just as useful for the 
general work in the school-room. 

We will show them to you on receipt 
of 16 cents in stamps. After you have 
received your package you will feel grate- 
ful to us for bringing these pencils to 
your notice. 


They are made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 

















WANTED— Young or middle- 

aged man as com 
panion-tutor to accompany man of 20 
to Alaska about middle of June. 
Preferably one who is fond of outdoor 
life and hunting. Address 


A.D. BRANDEIS, 1261 Broadway, NewYork City 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 








Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
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A DIRECTORY OF | 


“An honest, pinstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teacher: 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 















































teacher: 
“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE 
. — 
5 Coming of the Roses W 
astern eache rs ge ncy May be given as a little march or pageant : 
by children as Roses—while others, as Lilies, 
ESTABLISHED i890. ring their bells and watch the procession. Ther 
Ring, ring, lilies, ring! 
, Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ng, Ting, tiles, ring: ins to 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager “ I he = come this aw: . : seat 
1ere Ss Jacqueminot with cheeks aglow y. an 
GS Beacon Street, Boston. And Marechal Niel so gay; stom 
Ring, ring, lilies, ring! ally 
’ —s » Fring Really, 
TH E FICKETT TEACH E RS ACE NCY With roses marching on, ee | 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, There’s Maiden’s Blush with cheeks 4 sma 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. a-flush, breath 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. Just like the skies at dawn, every | 
An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. Ring, ring, lilies, ring! ait 
The roses trip along; oo S 
THE j Of Boston, See that one toss her cap of moss : i ‘ 
120 Boylston St. To crimson Rambler strong. aie 
ee spe cag mois 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. Ring, ring, lilies, ring! os 
Such warmth and color near, . h 
In kilts of pink, somewhere, I think, this g 
° . The Scotch Rose st be here 
POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS” ASS’N e Scotch Rose must be here. on 
pe eee MARION, IND. Ring, ring lis, ring in 
ced . rhere’s perfume everywhere: seeds 
In trailing green, the Prairie Queen tists 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. Smiles down at Bride Rose fair; two | 
Ring, ring, lilies, ring! Th 
The Schermerhornm Teachers’ Agency ; The roses c : ; and : 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. € roses come to town, : 
CBARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. In cloth of gold, or crimson bold, it, th 
Fi ; 25 “amar yaar ws Or in a white silk gown. — A. E. A. a toc 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU tit 2%), from School Sites Direct seoeeay dng nations My Vot the 
NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, y Yote gras 
If they should make me vote for what I like bark 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. And if they gave me ballots by the ream, and 
I’d write on every single one of all of the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | |: : 
we , The same two ever blessed words — the 
has good positions for good teachers with good records Ice Cream! colu 
a po 8 8g : =) ae 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. — From Something To Do mig 





Eg) 
A New Nam the 
the PACIFIC TEACHER’S AGENCY - ‘ » Ch 
has been building up its business in the Northwest With wondering eyes, wee Margaret 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the The dandeli ‘hoot een ma 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven e€ Gandcnons had seen, 








teenth Year Bock. r. H. HUN WORTH. Mgr. Like splendid jewels lightly set pal 

35 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. All through the meadows green. oe 

tne 

This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. . 7 = ; er 

When first the daisies she espied, as 

Th P tt 7 h 9 A 70 Fifth Avenue Of June the happy signs co 

e ra eacners ency NEW YORK She clapped her little hands and cried, 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private “Oh, see the daisy lions!” = 

schools in all parts of the country. ° 1 E.4 W 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager = - f st, 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR , 
TEACHERS 

THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY All teachers should try the United States ' 

TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND examinations soon to be held throughout 

ry Ry ag ae eg the entire country. The positions to be 





C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. 








t 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short f 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. t 
COME SOUTH The South needs 10,000 new teachers every year. Do you want to spend hose interested should write immedi- 
bd your next winter in the Sunny South? We can help you do it ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K 222. 
THE GULF STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
302 Nola Building, 407 Carondelet Street, ; New Orleans, La. examination dates and places and large 
IN THE SOUTH AND FOR THE SOUTH descriptive book, showing the positions 
- obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
_ — ‘— 3 ister Now! ” . > “ee 
3 oe —& gto atm gay. Raat amination questions, which will be sent 





SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANCE | o) (22%: 
**A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS’ 


At home in the Southwest, in closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements. 
Write for further information. 





B. F. CLARK 


TEA 
J. R. McCollum, Manager . - Albuquerque, New Mexice EACHERS AGENCY 


The Agency With 





the Short Understandable 
Contract. 


‘TEACHERS WANTED — Potions Waiting. New and Experienced Teachers| Fs agi ls wots 


Re Steinway Hall 
, te ; eae Pacts 
register now. University and normal graduates| Bay crouran Side 


a ; ° - : Munsey Bidz 
in demand. We have Vacancies. Let us locate you. CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Faeeahaesneuee - U.S. Trust Bide 
Boulder, Colorado. Consulting Offices—Athens, Ga., Chicago. 





: . Deaderick Bidg 
G. W. Hampton, Manager | ahem New York Life Bid: 


Spokane, Wash Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
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TEACHERS’ 


A™|GHEINCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





—_—_ 


What the Grass Thinks 
(Continued from page 400) 


There is another meadow grass that be- 
gins to cover the earth with a soft green 
carpet as early as May or June. It grows 
low, and seems to have no particular use- 
fulness except that of being beautiful. 
Really, it has an immeasurably great use. 
There are millions of these grass blades in 
a small space of ground, and each is 
breathing out pure oxygen into the air 
every second of the day. This purifies the 
air as it could never be purified .by human 
hands. In addition to exhaling oxygen 
this meadow grass has a smooth, cool 
surface to its blades. When a current of 
moist air passes over them, they catch it, 
condense it, and in this manner keep the 
earth damp and fertile. Later in its life, 
this grass blooms into flowers that contain 
countless seeds, to be wind sown for con- 
tinuing its useful life. How many of these 
seeds there are, no one knows, but scien- 
tists estimate that it would take about 
two millions of them to make a pound. 

There is the grass which we cut and dry 
and store away in barns for hay. Part of 
it, that grows just to scent it and make it 
a toothsome meal for Dobbin or Mooly in 
the winter time, is known as sweet vernal 
grass. Varieties of oats and wheat and 
barley grow wild for feeding wild creatures 
and cattle. Couch grass that grows in 
the woods makes a soft, moist resting- 
place for such wild flowers as the violet, 
the anemone, the blood-root, and the 
columbine. In lands other than ours, we 
might see the papyrus that served little 
Egyptian children for writing tablets; 
the rice grass of our small Japanese and 
Chinese cousins; the reed grass that is 
made into beautiful baskets; and the 
pampas grass that is woven, in the tropics, 
into hats and mats. In warm countries 
they make huts of grass and weave cer- 
tain kinds of grass into cloth as sheer and 
cool as linen. 

Let us see how many kinds of grass we 
can find this summer, and discover, too, 
w' at it is think’ng about doing as it rustles 
ard sings in the wind. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations to be 
held throughout the entire country during 
the spring. The positions to be filled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations, and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immedi 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K 239, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable, 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 








Short contract. 
Free book let 
tells how to 
apply for posi- 
tion. 25th year. 
E. R. NICHOLS, 
Manager 
Railway Exchange 
Building 
224 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








“A GEM, THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” wrote a Massachusetts city superinten- 
dent: “YOUR MANUAL’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS IS THE BEST I HAVE 
EVER SEEN,” said the manager of one of the largest educational papers. Send 
stamp for our new, enlarged, and more helpful manual. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 












PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 

Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our recommendations 
Many authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch with Western Schools 

Our 96 page Booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,” free to members or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps. 

* Our Free Booklet, ‘‘ The Road to Good Positions,” sent upon request. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST WIDELY PATRONIZED or 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 

William Ruffer, Pd.M., A-B., Manager 
W. S. Fry, A.B., B.S., Assistant Manager 
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An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


THE’ BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 














GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Opens the door to broader opportunities and better positions. We have many 
good openings for good teachers now. Write TODAY for information. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. C, 


The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS 


We specialize in choice positions for superior instructors. 
EDUCATORS ACENCY, Inc., Y-M.C.A. Bidg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1916 





Boston 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





Let us send you a list of our openings, and a special membership offer. 
We need teachers for the coming year. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
HARDIN, MONTANA 


We operate in the ‘* Land of Opportunity,’*’ where it pays to teach. 


LL of = (or Weleo Rows 
THE BEST 31 West Lake Street, Suite 205 A G E N i Y 
POSITICNS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 













“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 

for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family, The 








booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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. The Rivulet 
| i 800 -Mile May be prettily given by children, 
I > with chorus recitation on first and last lines 
Ru 3 Cruise Or, possibly, a musical setting may found in 
- ° a Meal ndBerth some school-singer. 
sa 
™ $2 Included Run, little rivulet, rw 
_ Summer is fairly begur 
$. os MACKINAC 3 Day S Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines 
‘De S 2 perven . @ isl. Every Tuesday 1 pm. And the echo that rings where thx vaterfall 
a 3 shines 
aa eee Run, little rivulet, ru 
= + ISL. > . 1 
fa SISTER BAY 1 e rl wl Run, little rivulet, run 
oe anaes — Sing to the fields of the sur 
¢% GOODRICH “ C That wavers in emerald, shimmers in gol, 
Where you glide from your rock 
GEON BAY Soo ruise. mane 5. ech = : o ocky ravine, 
~ This fascinating vacation costs less than rail fare Run. little rivulet. run 
to and from most resorts. 1,000-mile cruise aboard ‘ } 
; EWAUNEE popular Steamship Georgia. See picturesque Run, little rivulet, run 
x Mackinac Isle, Great U. S. Fort, Indian Battle- ; Sing of the flowers, every one, 
grounds, “Soo” Locks, which compare in great- Of the delicate harebell and violet blue, 
ITOWOC ness to Panama. Of the red mountain rosebud all dripping 
© with dew, 
—_ To Grand Rapids ya Ny Daily 8:30 p- m. Run, little rivulet, run 
Daily Daily 11 a. m. except Fri. Run, little rivulet, run, 
a To Muskegon 8:30 p.m, and Sat.—Sat. 1:30 p. m. Carry the perfume you won 
yi :; 8:30 p. m.,Friday, Saturday,Tueeday | From the lily that woke when the mom 
MUSKEGON. To White Lake 8:30 a. m., Monday Only ing was gray, 
GRAND HAVEN Five Great Goodrich Steamships offer this across- To the white waiting moonbeam adrift on 
WLWAUKEE if the-lake service. Close connections with trains and the bay 
or interurbans to interior Michigan points. Autobuses Run, little rivulet, run. 
and ferry service to nearby resorts. : i 
Run, little rivulet, run, 


| Two Vacation Guides FREE 
Hf Write for Them Today 


“Michigan-Wisconsin Resorts” Ilustrated, Descriptive 
“Resorts and Trips” Complete Tourist Information 


PARK ROBBINS, G. P.A., Chicago 


Docks Foot Michigan Ave. City Office: 58 W. Adams St 


A Representative Wanted 


“For Summer and Fall of 1916” 


In Your County to take orders for PRrMARY EpucATION and PopuLtarR EpucaTor at your local 
teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. 


CHICAGO 





It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working repre- 
sentatives. Therefore, if you have these qualifications, can send the best of references, and will 
agree to take orders for PRIMARY EpucaTION and PopuLAR Epucator only, send for application 
blank to-day. 

Previous experience not necessary. We will help you to succeed. Some 
represent us in several counties in their locality. This may be of interest to you, also. 

Critic teachers, institute instructors and county superintendents will all endorse these two 
papers and help you because they want the teachers to be readers and users of first-class magazines 
which they know these two to be. 

The growth of these magazines has been wonderful and conditions indicate another 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK. 


E. S. SMITH . - 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Daily Lesson Plans in English|:: 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


ol our agents 


greater 
year. 








Cloth 224 pages Price, 50 cents 
These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months — from September to 
June — for the first four years of school. They assemble an unusual number of appropriate 


verses and little stories, all chosen with reference to their literary merit as well as to the 
interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, w 
lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatizing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no progressive teacher of 
first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


ir genuine 


ill find not only her Englisl 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 18 East 17th Street 2457 717 Market Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 





Stay not till summer is done, 
Carry the city the mountain bird’s glee, 
Carry the joy of the hills to the sea — 
Run, little rivulet, run 


yy 


Continued from page 343 
a wonderful help in clinching the facts 
to be learned as well as increasing the 
children’s skill in drawing and cutting. 
In September, too, look for a most at- 
tractive way to utilize the familiar 

Three Bears” as a drawing and cut- 
ting lesson. 

The September games will be inter- 
esting, too. There are some illustrated 
skipping games ames based 
on Froebel’s Teac hings for the teachers 
who are trying to weld the primary 
and kindergarten more closely together, 
as well as suggestions for older children. 

Folk songs and dances will continue 
and if you are not yet convinced of 
their educational value we hope to make 
you so next year. We have, in partic- 
cular, some very interesting Russian 
songs, little known in English, and 
some of them translated especially for 
us. Russia is bound to be a larger 
oa tor in the world than hitherto and 
all will desire to know more about her 


and some g 


art, literature and language in con- 
sequence. 

To-day, more than has always been 
the case, primary teachers are famil- 
iarizing themselves with the whole 
scope of educational activity, not 
merely with the work of their own 
grades. Every month there will be 


described some interesting experiment 
or investigation by which the schools 
as a whole are benefiting. In Septem- 
ber will be found a novel plan originated 
and worked out by a Mothers’ Club 
in California. 
Look for more 

Fritz” in September. 


about “Runaway 
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Clara Barton 


Jane Addams George Eliot 


Women of Achievement 





Persian Beauties 


Rosa Bonheur Frances Willard 


A SOUVENIR FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


THE NEW ART GROUPS 


For Home, School, Library and Office 


7 x 24 
Heavy Paper 
Sepia Tone 


A study of this collec- 
tion, eight pictures, shows 
one for every taste, made 
by the wonderful and 
beautiful ARTOTY PE 
process from gelatin 
plates, NOT cheap 
printed pictures. Heads 
are large, features clear 
and beautiful in detail, 
workmanship superb. 


Susan B. Anthony 


Per Copy, Postpaid, Net 
$0.25 


Entire Series, 8 Groups, 
Postpaid, Net $1.60 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











HAVE YOU EXAMINED THE 


NEW AUGSBURG DRAWING 


It includes two courses: 


The Complete Course and The Shorter Course 


The Complete Course consists of a text-book for each grade, to be placed in the hands of the pupil and used the same as 


an ordiriary text-book in arithmetic or other studies. 
and illustrations to both teacher and pupils. 


The text in the first three books is addressed to the teacher and the drawings 


The Shorter Course consists of a Tablet or Pad for each grade. The Tablets are marked “ First Year Tablet,”’ ‘Second 


Year Tablet,”’ and so on to the “ Eighth Year Tablet.’” The 
the Eighth Year. 


56 pages on extra fine drawing paper with colored illustrations. 


First Year Book for Pupils of First Grade 
Illustrated. Cloth 


List Price, 50 cents. 


Crown 8vo. 98 pages. 
Leading Features: Object Drawing. 


Recording Objects 
on flat surface. 


Position, Direction, Color. 
Second Year Book for Pupils of Second Grade 
Illustrated. Cloth. 
List Price, 50 cents. 
Features: Object Drawing, Position, Direction, Color. 
Third Year Book for Pupils of Third Grade 


Tilustrated. Cloth. 
List Price, 50 cents. 


Crown 8vo. 96 pages. 


Crown 8vo. 126 pages. 


Leading Features as in First and Second Books with Form 
and Proportion added. 
Fourth Year Book for Fourth Grade Pupils 
Leading Features: Flat Drawing; Chalk Talks; Parallel 
Drawing; Water Colors; Tints and Shades. 
124 pages. 
List Price, 50 cents. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING C0,, Boston 


First Year Book corresponds to the First Year Drawing and so on to 


Price, 20 cents each. 


Fifth Year Book for Fifth Grade Pupils 


Leading Features: Object 


Color. 


Drawing, Direction, Form, 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 124 pages. Cloth. 


cent 


List Price, 5 


Sixth Year Book for Pupils of Sixth Grade 


Leading Features: Same as in Fifth Book. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated 120 pages. Cloth. 


List Price, 5° cents 


Seventh Year Book for Pupils of Seventh Grade 
Features: Object Drawing, Human Figure and Decorative 

Design, Form, Color, Drill and Review Exercises. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 


List Price, 5 


Crown 8vo. 142 pages. 


cents 


Eighth Year Book for Pupils of the Eighth Grade 


Leading Features: Object Drawing, Human Head, 


Human Face, Decorative Design, Form and Color. 
Cloth, 


Crown 8vo. Itlustrated. 


New York 


130 pages. 


List Price, 50 cents. 


Chicago = Sai Francisco 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


The quality of cake, biscuits and other flour foods is very largely 
determined by the ingredients of the baking powder with which 
they are made. Hence, the character and quality of the baking 
powder which should be used is one of great importance in the 
dietary of home and hospital. 


Royal Baking Powder 


is made from pure cream of tartar, which is derived from grapes. 








The most eminent scientists, food authorities and bak- 
ing experts are on record to the effect that a cream of 
tartar baking powder is the most satisfactory because 
of its healthful properties. It leaves no min- 
eral salts in the food and renders the biscuit 
and cake more digestible and appetizing. 


No Alum No Phosphate 
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